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Foreword 



T ins book lie ^.'nrnplctc 

without inentioninjT funv it all 
began — Vladimir's iiurf>dyction to 
Ijasketry, how hv firsc came to ific Utiitcd 
States, and bow we E>egan \vorking togetlien 
Little tiid we know liaek in 1OT4 tfiat we 
woiikl continue to collaborate years later. 

In a frientl VlELtiimlr a sitUill 

piece of blrcii bark for Ills Ijirtlnlay Since he 
had always enjoyt'd making things by hand, 
he asked his triend to show him how w make 
a thw baskets. His iHenci sfiow"e[l him, liow to 
make cliree^ after tliat, Vladiniir was on Itis 
own. As he learntf^l and gained experience 
in w'VLL^ ing, he Ix-gHn -'<Ofedy she u>sc> Miwi 
eentitries-old liistciry of hireli hjirk. 1 [is musical 
study and career ga\ e way to rull-tiiiie Ijasketry, 
and in ] 99 t^ he Ixrame a hirclM raCt teadxr 
svith an acti^'0 stiidi[> and many students at tiie 
Cultural l^alaee in Velikiy Novgorod. 

En IPfM- lie ^cas asked to go to tfie United 
States to take pEirt in die [nteniELtiojial Cliil- 
dren's !■ estival at \Volf 'Frap Farm Park in 
Vienna^ V'irginia- 'Hie lir.st tiEiic lie wm a^ked, 
he was mlurtant ;ind ix.^fiise'^i ut go. Mowevei; in 
time lie wais persuaded liuit a was an excellent 
oplMriiinity and he should cra\el to ttie States 
Ik was a.ssignc?<! xo teai'li rhildi>si how to make 
a small biirh-bark beatl during the festival and 
to give talks to intercepted gouups, Btx:ause 
thousands of children w^cnild be^ attending, the 
High Country Bask[?try Ciiiild was asked Co aid 
in teaching. A number of guild immibei's, 



including me, T^'oluntcxiiixxl to liclp. Altlioiigh 
tile small beatl ^va.s a chEillc^ngt:, the kids went 
away jileasetl. W'ith nn imerpretcr's hel]x 
Vladimir gave a talk and demonstration to 
on I’ guild. TlirtX" lucky w-cewers got to try tfieir 
[lands at it arul wxsit home with a basket- 

11k: next year, Vladimir inviti.xl a gixnip 
of Americans to take |)art in the cultural eelc- 
hradon in liLeUy rvrforniing dance groupp 
and artisans came from all o^er Russia anc3 
either pEirts of lire 'world. Our invitation was 
accepted, tfie pEtpei”wo]'k done, Eiiid ei t|uilcer, 
a pfiotografdier, and a hasket inakcr (me) as 
well Eis Et dtiiiee troupe went U> Kussiii. I also 

tiiul clu- tri^i Lind amd 

the lirst lime asked, liui foruinately I wiis 
jiersimded to g<>, I ta Light diildreii how to 
niakr- Xari^'v American dream catdiiers at the 
fair and at scwerEtl scliools^ die dream catcher 
wa.s ami eotui Miles to fx extremely |io|nilar. 
And we met woTiLierflil, generous^ warm 
people e\‘eryw‘lKre we went. 

LEiLer, at the Association of Michigan 
Basketmalicrs (AXfB), I was struck witfi the 
idea tc^ have Vladimir teacli Eit a convention. 

I WHS taking a class from Kathy lAssler bind 
discLisscd the jiossihility witli her. With her 
emxuiragenient,, I wnite a letter to VlEidimir 
and suggesteil a passible sdietlulc. lie CHLight 
at .AMR in l< 3J3T ancl has iM.x.^n hack to Aniei’tca 
ii’C(jueiitly eier since, ^^'e fiEive prtigressed 
tfoni letters to e-niEiils Euid from vi.sits of li 
fe^v -weeks to a few montlis, Eind Vladimir lias 
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rtM^Mcy in En^^lisih, and, with a littk^ 
f>u^^fl Irum Ajiiciii'aji an apjjrcfialiun 

of L'oMLt.']iii]ju]-Ei]-y kasIkfU'y. 

I lxlit:\ t: the Ix^st form of dipltmiciey 
ck'tnirs \^ hcri [^enple fjet tojTethi^r tt> (al]h, work, 
mid livt^. Vladimir ami I fiavebetn Im'ky to 
m4H>t and stay with so many Anifiiraiis ]mvQ. 
.Vnd I ha%'e bti^n exti'L'rmjiy fijrtiiiiatt;' to luwt^ 

I net ami \ isiCfd sc} many itiissians, tfmnk.s to 
Vlad iiTiir and lii^ wifc I'atiana. Siin:o tJ'Eiv-e] 
l(s [{it;;siEi is oasier ntwv, tiumt:]x>Lis Aitiorirati 
l)j].skol makers Imve been J3b1e to \ isit VkicJiniir 
at his studio or htjme. 

Comparing Ba.«>ket Weaving in 
Russia and North America 

Ikisket ] I takers everyweliere leELns die basit: 
wea^'ing teL'lmit|ue t>l'tJVL']' otit\ iindu' one. 
While the procvxs maj' dtt!ei‘ in our two 
otHtntriL-M. tfie aiv mucli tlie same. 

]n the United States ami Cariatia, mostly 
women take informal weaving elas.se\ often in 
a<hik-e‘dueatit:)n or eomm unity centers foy 
enjoy men t. \Ve usually start with dasjiew 
using Hat or round recds, learning a little 
about the many tliHerent Xlirth Amerioan 
styles found in a broad-brusli approaeh. 'I'he 
teaiixr iiHually prepares t!ie mateiHals and 
buys supplies for the stntJents. 

In KussiEtj students tEike elasses at local 
eulturEil eente]■s^ sueli as tliEit wliere Vlailimir 
teaeiies, for the enfoyiTient of v^eEiving. Sin- 
ilerusH fiowxwer. Foetis oft the traditiotiEil style 
and one materiak hlreb bark. They ti-ek into 
mosquito-infested forests to liEuw'est their own 
b[irk for weaving; it is not the teai'lier's job to 
prepai’e nsaterialsL ClEisses eiju lield onee a week 
Ebr niJie muiulis (SepteEnbei' to ^■Iay)^ during 
wtiidu students learn to develo[> ba.skeiry -skills 
using hi tell bark, hegliiiiing with the most 
basie arid progressing [o more eomplex baskets. 



SUidents dev'[>te a long time to their weaving; 
some Vladiaiilr's students Imvc ^nx-n 
wesrking with him fbr 10 to iL^ yeai's. 

Our native teaching style-s also ili Her. 
Amerir;in tcai:du:rs miglst tell a .stmlent: “^It 
eoukl he to ter if 3-011 fix it.” Rut Vhidiniir Is 
moi’e dii’ecl: '"It's no good — take the strip ouL" 
In tlse United Stales, week-kmg weal ing 
sessions at art schools and basketry t:cjmen- 
tions (lave become great leariiitig experienees. 
Students by the hundreds tiomt^ fVsr t: lasses in 
new tet!hiii(|iie-'^, learn fixaii, seienil teadiers, 
Euul Lise EL variet3‘ t>f basket materials. 'Hie 
tlirc^.?^ tt> fbur-r.la3' i-onvcntioii.s also al low- 
weaving stLHlents tt>.s]iare experiences witli 
one another. Tliese eoni'entLons jdso st^ri'e 
ELS a soeiEtl expeiieiice. 

!ii linssia, sudi gatherings fi-oju [leELr Eiud 
lar to learn basket weaving just don't hitpi^en — 
except in Vladimir's stuLlio. Men iUid '.^omen 
come frimi long distances ro take L»ncen crated 
^ie'ek-long ctnirses. Mtwil are ailvLLnced weavers 
who sell their baskets, and they want to learn 
moiv to Sell more and better baskets. 

In Nor'tfi America, some of ils ivmain gen- 
eral i-st-s and some -six-ciali/e in a particuhir style 
or tiiatenal. In Russia, jxxj|)le stick with iiLELte- 
rials they can harvest — biixli bark — and hone 
tlieir skills, taking a itiore serious appiviaclu 
V\'e all like to eix-ate baskets, bt'c^aust.? we 
enjoy creating scnnetliing ^vilh tnir own hands, 
iiiid some of us ei'cntuELlly sell our work. 
UjiivcrsEilly, weavers enjtjy the social rLSfjetits 
oE' weEiVijig logether, not to men L ion the 
classes, Hiai tea, delicioLJs food, ami cc^nversa- 
tions that follow. 

— Ann [lELiTfjw 

Anr^ Komnv fmn>dticecrV7otJfmfrya™h to American ami 
Canadian bo^ktlTy and ermoirra^ed firm to teach the 
^tatej and exchange vraft his Novgorod Jtudw. 
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Introduction 



by Jim MJdess 



iiN Isambuti \n the mojsL jmfK>rtimL tree 

in retliiT in I fie PEieifie Nortliv^eftt. 

OH,'tn'Uit pitlm iiii iLm\ nittaii in 

S[>LttliL'^^.st ftjr eenliiries, biix'h fiEis 
remEiiiied tfie ituisE iiti|inirtMEil: tixs? for tlie ]ien- 
jiEe.'s tkft'icinoLis tni"tLst?h in nortliiern 

luircj|x.^ SeimdinEu bi, Nortli Aitierir;i, SiluTiEi, 
ijrid tliose wlio live in the snh polar regions of 
Lurupe and AsIei. 

Tile l>irdi tree, ukfi its nhiie bark and 
yntini^. tleep ret[diNfi-f>ro\vii brtiiU’lies. t!i rives 
in almost any st>il or vlimate. d1ie hxurI is 
soft ahtl used for barrel staves Lind lirtjoin 
Ilandles. Its twi^s are tiliUi^ixJ for ii^attlewt>rk 
in avails and tfiatefiinj^ Ibr jxhtIs. Tfie iXKtts ai‘e 
usLxl for siiielsinj^ flaskets anti otlaer eontEiiriers. 
ks hai'k is us^.xi for shelters, ciontainers Isoat 
s tie] Is, paper, jtlue^ Eind [iiedieai anti sept ies, 

Emd its sap for el s\^■eetener aiitf beer. I'lie spe- 
eille fungus tliat ji^i'ows on the tree is used as 
a litx^ starter and as [elt for dot hi ng’. kireli 
bark lias a imural resistance ro Hiii|?ns. It has 
t>een employeii Xit treat sore tit mats, f'rt^sthite, 
abrasion.s, and cuts ti> the sldn. Or>;anie 
sLibfitant^'s ran he ]ire-scr\xvl in l>ircli-harl^' 
a>ntairiers. [n addition, chewing' birch hark 
iielps ri ILL] II la in dental Iieahh^ because bireb 
f>ark eoiitEiins xylitoL a sub sta flee that su|i- 
pivsses [be gix^^vtb of the b;-irmf\j| bacteria 
that cause cavities. 

In I a jjf'eserv^.'d i>ody twts found 
trapped in a glticier in the Ot;^;ral Alps on tfie 
ItEiUan-S^vis.s border^ Some of tiu: bekjngings 



(bunt I with litis o,.=jOC^-y ear-old Netdjllde 
iraxelei' (kiun^ ii as "Otzi the leeiTiEiir) CEm 
^ive ns a vivid pielin'e of the inifJoi tEinee of 
llie bireb tree to tliese CEirly infiabitants. 1 1 is 
i:opper [ixe bcEtd iveis attatdied to the axe 
h?mtlle ivith a tar inade from bireb f>ark, 
and his fliiif Ei]’rowlien[fs and feathers were 
attached to tlse Eirrow shafts with this tai; 
as well. IlecEirried two bireli-tjEirk eontEiiners 
slitehed with filler fi'ont the inner bark of 
the linden li'ee. Ill t^ne o-f the eoiatEiiners, be 
j]robiif>]y eanietl [lieces ol'glywLiig diarcoal 
eiiiiiei's from tlse pi’evious nigfit's eEimpfire, 
wfudu wi'Eipped! in fi'esli maple leEtves tor 
ii isnlEition, ^l oidLl still be sjm>l lie ring' wlteii 
lie needed to stEirt antulier iflre that eiening. 
A bireb fungus tfiat be carried on liis wrist 
laid antiseptie fiealing (|iiEiiicies were he 
injinx'd. Aiiotlie]' bircfi fungus he used as 
nttder tc.^ cEiteh the sjiai'k lie itiEtde !jy sti'iking 
his ilint knife on a small chunk of py rite if 
his embers went out. It is likely tfiai wfieJi 
he readieil a lowei^ tiUiiudcs lie ^voidd use 
lengtiis of I'resfily baiwested bircfi bark Ibr 
instdation as a ground co\'er. If fie weiv Xo 
stay in one area foi^ any length ol'tiine, then 
lie might build el sti’ueture otit csf bii’ch 
sa Idlings and finer it wilfi sheets of filreli 
f^ark Ibr a more |sermanent shelter. 

At the end of tfie hist Tec Age, as tile di- 
Eiuite began u.> warm ami tfie glaciers startetl 
to melt, tile newly exp[>sixl land fjc^anie ^•■erv 
wet and the [ns'^ple of the area luul to decide 
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wllerIl^^^ xo move nortfi into t fie ice region 
and follow the reindeer or move sootfi into 
tlie driei' regions wliere agrieuUune wuuld be 
a challenge. Later, as tlie wet, boggy I'egions 
began to dry, the birch trees iiiovt'd into these 
meat lows and htH^ame tfie c3ima?i foix^st in tlie 
suhpoEair regions. As tlie reindeer migrated 
nortfi antJ then .soutli, tlie bireli-tiw forests 
became the wintering grounds and the suli- 
A IT tie ivsidents learned to use the tiw for 
many aspects of their li(c% utilizing tlie bark 
foi‘ .slid ter s, \vater]iroof containers, adhesi%'es, 
ami medicines. 

Analyzing arcfieological sites, we firul that 
tlie use of birdi litu'k goes back iit least LO,OtK> 
years, birch tai- is a brown! Kfi-filack prod net 
obtained by heating birch bark with a limited 
supply of ai5^ Vlesolifbic and Neolithic fimls of 
sfia|xdess masses with tooth ini]3ressions lia^'e 
been <liscovercd in s<^\'cral tirehistorie sices in 
Scaled in avia, .sotither]i Germany, and Switzer- 
land, indicating chat fiirch tar was chewed to 
make an aLlhewi%'e. 

"I'he making of tire wa.s critical to die siii’- 
^ i\ al of these Stone Age inhabitants. !'I\ en wet 
fiircli bark will igtiice for a fire Eifier simjily 
iieing wiped dry. And the touchwood fungus 
tfiEit growb: natiirEtlly on bli’di treesi is tlKiughl 
to be the best source of tiiidei; the rnatei'Lal for 
cii telling a spark made by (lint anti marcassite. 
Tfie fimgLi.s (RmifTfi i.s ciit into chin 
slices, was I lid in a weak alkali, a ml then bc^aten 
with a rock or fiammnr to make it into a soft, 
felt like elotfi tliat could be easily t^^rn into 
pieces. The felt ivas tfien cliarred and after- 
word soaked in str^jng urine. Tfie touchwood 
felt could he kej>t smoldering with ^■ery little 
heat -SO that fire could lie transfHirced o\er 
long distftnce-s. Tills Neolitfiic tedmology 
remained virtually unefianged until tfie [men- 
□on of JiMitdics. 



2 Introduction 



Items ]iiade from plaited bark ha\'e been 
found in arclieofogical sices in Fin hind, [l is 
thoiEgliL that tlie teclinitjue of jdaiting w as 
bi^mglit CO Svvedeti by Finnisli toioniz-alior] 
Ix^ginning in the Middle Ages. 

Largt^ number.s of Arabic silver coins 
dating from the seventh century to the 
ekwentfi century found in St^and in avian and 
nortfi west Itussian arclieologica] sices tescily 
to the extensive trade rcuites tiiac Ishimic 
merchants fiad established. Norcherti people 
were kiiowEi to Muslim geograpliers as the 
"nomads of the sea/' 

Some ti'easuresof Lite Nortfi werefui's, 
especiEilly sable^ mink, ermine, fox, and oEter. 
W'liile furs were in deEiiand in tfie higher alti- 
cudes of Ceniral Asia^ they were also used to 
trim die fashionable garments of tlie wealthy 
merdianls of CencrEil Asia and were as liighly 
]]ri/.cd as tfie Clsinese silks that the Islaniie 
merchants also traded. The Turks prized 
amber from tfte shores of the Iktltic tis amulets. 

Will I'Ll H and narwfial Ivciry became dagger 

hand lew in Kgypt. Honey and heesw^ax from 
n(>rtfi eastern Kurope were fiigfily soughl: 
Eifter by the eEtrly Musi inis. Bircli bark was 
Etn other VEiluable commodity as a Rotjree of 
paper for documents. Theii’ [utrebase.s were 
Etlso in excluinge for [slEtniic silver coins, 
wliieii became tfie currency of ]:■ reference in 
tile iiortliern regions of Europe and Asia. 

At die same fime, Scandinavian traders were 
colonizing the Nortfi Atlatuic well as trEiv- 
eling soiitheEist |o establish ntnv ti'^adc centcr^i 
in Kie\- ond Xo\goixxJ. 

— .litn Widess 

Note; Pfease refer to the metrk equivaknts chart 
on fioge 275 for metrjc and t^.S. cemversfewTS. 
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S^wn bIrch-Uark dish, 
made by Jim Wi dess. 







Atlhabasean b-ir\h-bark iray. madE with 
Alaska birch bark, sptit willow, and willow 
Sihi>Ot fof iPie rim, \4 x 10 x 3 inches. 
Coliection of Ed find KathErms Kofilbach. 



Athabascan blrch-bai-k boK. made with 
willow baiit. leather, a ^lass bead, and 
string, 9 K ?■ X 5 inches. Collecdon. of 
Ed and Katherine Rossba-th. 
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Notes from Novgorod 



chapter one 

Centuries of a Living Craft 



O ^'tT the centuries, hircJi-bFir]i 

arts eukI crafts developed and rh]i\ed 
in siitdi Ear- flung parts of the \^ i£jrld 
as Chinfi, Russia, Helaru-S, Latvia, Estonici. 

FinEatuf Stvcdon, and Xortli America 

(the United States and Canada). 

Ihivh hark ha.s many qualities titat 
account for the steadfast attention if drew 
ti’om ancient artisans. It has long hfi^n Imown 
tliat hi]\:h bai’k botfi resists moistui'^^ and pos- 
sesses aiitiseptic qualities. Rircli-barlh cells 
crjntain a tatty waxy add, siti^erin. Tins suli- 
stance n^aites tiie biirk Hexible, ■waterproof, 
and, ix'sistant to iiiodei’ate acids Eind oils. 
Suberin does not dissoh'e in water or alcoJi{>l. 
liircli cunlains a liigli percentage uf another 
substance, betu lined, making it antiseptie' and 
I’esistant to niscroorganisms. Tlio lattei' 
quality makes it extremely useful for storing 
fotMJ anti othc-]‘ |H^ris liable product-^. 
wlien con temp) rary artists iisi.* glue or ply- 
^vood in the creation of an object from bircli 
barkj they destroy tlie nattuTil qua I [ties of 
t!ie material. 

Birdi bark adapts well to or ii amen cation 
ihrougli a \ ariely of CedmiijueSr It caci he 
iJocoratcd with paints, slit with a knife, 
[nxissed with stamps, or <jrrnMi r>n with an 
a^vl. Because birch bark is many-Eayeix^Ll, a 
sharp tool can be used to s[n^ap‘ awriy tlie 



North wtit consE^ of several 
regions, including Novgorod Oblast (or 
province). (Oblast means an administra- 
tive territorial division within the Russian 
Federation as well as other former Soviet 
republics, or simply, “province.”) One of 
the main cities in Novgorod province is 
the medieval city of Novgorod-the-Great, 
also known today as Velikiy Novgorod. 
(^Jrkjy means '"the Great"' and 
means "new city") This city dates from 
the ninth century, when it was the capital 
of the Novgorod ian Republic, For more 
about this medieval city, see chapter 2. 



bark, cuttiEig and taking out tlie top layer 
or two. One imusuat ^vay of decorating the 
btirk is by' biting a pEittcrn Into It witJi tlie 
teeth^ a tecimhjuu found in North Ameiica 
(notcibly by the OjlbwEi who call tfiis ccnturic.S' 
olti folk an Siberia, and 

m cd iv\- M 1 N u vgo roi \ . 

ArtisaiLs firwc used birch E>ark in basical I v 
two ^vay.s, Naci^'c North Americans u^ed birdi 







Part I 

Birch-Bark Craft 
History & Techniques 



Notes from Novgorod 

My obsession with birch bark began, quite innocently, 
in 1984 when a friend presented me with a small 
birxh-bark piece for my birthday I didn't then imagine 
that this seemingly insignificant event would alter 
my life so completely. 

After plaiting my first three baskets ^ I wa$ on 
my own. Since then. I have continued to weave and 
to study the uses and history of birch bark, a history 
that dates back centuries. My studies of music and 
the accordion gave way to the creation of baskets^ 

In 1993 I became a teacher: my active studio has 
many long-term students at the Cultural Palace in 
the city of Velikiy Novgorod. Russia, I have published 
numerous articles about birch-bark basketry its 
history and the uses of special canisters, I have also 
organized or participated in exhibitions of birch- bark 
crafts in Velikiy Novgorod. Moscow. St. Petersburg, 
and many other Russian cities. 

Today I've dedicated myself to transferring the 
knowledge of this craft to as many people as pos- 
sible. I teach adults birch-bark plaiting along with 
other trad! clonal crafts through-out the week in 



my studio. Birch bark and its medieval history In 
Novgorod Oblast (province) has encouraged me to 
write a doctoral thesis on the topic. Fortunately, 
Novgorod boasts excellent museum collections of 
the birch-bark crafts still in remarkably good shape. 
This allows vital research and has deepened my love 
affair with birch bark. 

As a birch- bark basketry artisan and teacher, I 
made my first trip to the United States in 1994 to 
participate in the International Children's Festival in 
Washington. D.C., Since then, I have taught at Associ- 
ation of Michigan Basketmakers and North Carolina 
Basketmakers' Association conventions. Midwest 
Basketry Focus, and other gatherings throughout 
the United States. I have also taught birch-bark 
basketry in France, Germany. Norway, and Taiwan. 

I was born in Kazakhstan in 1 9S4 but moved to 
Velikiy Novgorod in I9S0, where I live with my wife 
Tatiana and our son George. 

In chapters I to 5 J share some of my insights 
and (earning about this traditional craft as it was 
practiced in Novgorod from medieval rimes. 

— Vladimir Yarish 
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I)ark ill it with rcints cjfc:ei:iju' or 

AiiKTiiian Kihris, amJ Si'.^m- 

tlihaviariti, oji ilic otfiL-r liamL primarily 
made ttiL-ir prtJLiiErts 

The work nKSiberism jx'ojiltis i.s 
very Htmilar to th?it of rhe people in 
northern CtiKia. The Siberiati ami 
Oiines<‘ peoples, eis wdl as tlstj 
native tribes ofKi>rfh America, 
ri3ade ifieir j.irsxim ts only tVom 
sheets orbiixh f>Lirk, often bendinjr 
the witole s fleets and rhen sewing' 
wirh \'ai'iotiM tnaEciiais (a root, 
sinews ol'anitnals, tioi’se liair, and so 
fortJi). Oi‘ they (Tiade designs with sev- 
eral shee^ts of hi it h lia rk. The peojiles of 
Belarus, tfic Baltic States (I^tvia, Estotiia, 
Litlitiania), Si‘andina\'ia (Danes, Stvetles, and 
Norwegians hut rarely Icelanders). Fiadand. 
a Eld llussiEL LI S LI Eli ly engaged in weavijig. 

'rlierefore, the NEitlve Xorlfi AcnericEins 
5iha re common Ell ! ties ivirh Siberi;ins, the 
Sibt^rian work reseitililes the Cdiinese, and 
Rtissiaiis ila^■e elemeiits iEi conmion with 
Ollier so-e ailed bireh-bark JiEit ion ali lies. In 
NorwEty ar[]s:^ris [}rodui:ed cuEiisters, lioxcs, 







Biting on fid necreaied b^Vladimir Yarislir 



Lid of twes used mainijr Ibr liquids”), -^ith 

compass ornaments, dating from the firn part of the 
chirc&enih cefiturj^; diameter S inches. Photo by 
Ev|eni)^ Gordyushenkov. 



and bags frotn bireli-bark sheets uncil the 
i^ai’ly sixteeiith ceEiCiiryj, when Finnish iinini- 
gruEits in trod need weaving. 

I'inns are a sot Soindinav'ians, but they iire 
oficEi cEistially gi'OLiped LodaV witll the neigh- 
boring SeandinEEVLEiiis. Tile Finns' origiEis dilfer. 
Lind Finnish belongs to the Finno-Ugrian lan- 
guage groujX which rest^mhles no St'andinEi\'ian 
languages. 

In the seventh century, Sla\ ic tribes fmrn 
along Llie Dnie[Ki‘ River tra\'dcd north to tfie 
Furojsean [>art of iJST.scnt-riay Russia, wlit-re 
Fin Elis h tribes liMid. It is possible tu assume 
that ihe Emeient SIeivs af> Well as ancient Swedes 
Eind Norwegians EidopLed the teTliEiique of 
caving birch 3.^ark from the lumierous 
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Lid uues, v¥ith biting design, l^^rLeench cencur^^ 
diamecer 3 Vi Fnches. PhotQ by Evgeriiy Gordyus^enkov. 



Kifinjj^h tribes who fit one timo wore spreiul 

JrttKL Stan dinin' LEI u? llit.' LIj-ll] MrnUJliitnis 

an ft lx:yo]id. 

In Russia, there are it Ee^v phit’es wliere 
art'll eo!t?j^isls are able Lt.s extraet [TiefSie^ iil 
^vt>L:KttMi objefts. Ofcie of them is Xovgoi'od- 
tlie-Csreat, it city tbimded in a.l>. Due 
to the speeial ([Ufility of the stiil there, tlie 
orgfuiie niH-^terials [lirottsi out or lost by 
]iet}ple many centuries ago ean be pi'eseixed. 
I■']■(?]lll I fie wotsde]! artiliiets extraetuth we 
liave been aljte lo learn afioiii tlie eiiy's jit>si- 
tion as t>ne of the largest KurofwaJl cultural 



Note: Some trons/rteratrons of fitrssran words ore 
giver} here; for more rrans/itercrfioiw of Rwssion 
words or for more detaHed trijos/rferatrons, refer 
to the gtossory on pp. 27 




Lid of tees, wiib GO-mpas& ornafnenis, dating from tbe 
second part of the fourteenth centur-y thrpugh the 
beginninig of the fifteenth terttury, diameter 5 ioGihej. 
PfiotD by Evgeniy Gordyushenkov. 



i:enters [>y the fourteenth cejiturv with a 
devL'h.?pL't.E iieiv^i.jrh <.d' iU'ts tmd eral\-s in 
wltich IjircJs-ljark erat'bs tlotinsliciL 

liircli ].s Indy a iini^ersiiil irw. Ic l^idiiTieulc 
fo IhuJ any urea inf i'oi.infry life in m^rfliwv^it 
Russifi ^rliere tlie f>ireh, Ixntli as fi tree and 
other materials derived iVom it, w as Hot in use. 
li ^vas usetl for fiiv^vooLl rirut for tlie javpara- 
rii>n of EEir (as a spisdal lubricant), its l^i’iinehes 
■fcvere used in the Uussiaii hath, and (he slie[^ 
hertl's nuisiiMl in?;trunit:nfs made from it. 
Various liouseholi] utensils \\vn’‘ nladc^ from 
bin-fu as stei'e containers for moving lieavy 
objects, liKHwear, e^ery cLUKeivable hind of 

jxjrse an<i hag, an<3 many othei' itt^mji 
The bindi tree has long held n sjx-cial 
jdace in Russinn folk culture, anti j^kiys a role 
in niEiny national cei’enionies and customs. 

TIu' hir-i fi ijiHiaeneeLl tlie lives of Nkltive Kortfl 
Amerieans Eront tlie cradle Co ihe gra^ c. 



^ Ui^^HMblin AB"C:p.jKe:^ npaBL:^^ 
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Lid of Txies {chr&e layers — ihe upper layer \s woven). 
Uiirreench cencury. diatmeter 5 inches. Pboio by Evgeniy 
Gondyushenkov. 



Body of lues, with woven excerior and view of inside 
seam, chircfrenifi ceniury. height 2'/^ inches^ diameter 
3 lA incKes. PboTO by Evgeniy Gordyushenkov. 



Accoi'diji^ to oyow ^vUvu lire lirsL 
LniiTUp;raiiti> fiiiiii limrofn.' to hurllitu^il AnicriLii 
ariivttl iit ilie lK:^rmin^ of Ilk.' -st:^-t.'iUtTrUh 
i:fiv0ir3; tlk-y tbund cliu muvu [X'cj|>Io 
ill the Jk-ajurnal Iniiit fbi' biivls 1 "Ik- hm^h 
m i3ii|K>rtHrn ruk in jx-0-s<iiir life in 
in->rtti[.Tn Chifi2i, ivfuTC it wan iiHtd ■witkdj- in 
llio household. 

It is known iIilU peioplo in iiktlievH] Xov- 
gomd wore lealliiT f(j(?twt:ar ?ind that 
(''sIhmjs \\ii\ijn lro[i] bird] bai'k") ELE}fMjari.*d murh 

la Lon '11 lo fir^sL liirt h-bELi'k sIhil^ was knmd 

only in tho Eir('b(xiio^i’al la_M!rs tjt' eIie' ftlutiistli 
rt^nturi' airti ranntit !>[' daU:d fx^fon! tht^n. 

ArclkNijlEi^iftts assume tlial lapti l-jofaine 
widely u^icti in Uus^^ia in tiu: siMooiuli con- 
niry alrlkHij^li rlx-y osistctl for several I earlier 
ctiimiries and wvre worn hy ivcn’kt^r.s in 
rural coniiiuinities. In No’.'^orod diiriji^ llie 
nkalioval period, not o]dy wtu’if birtdi-harli 



arlLtlcN f>rodiiL'ud tVoin birdr-bark sliet'Ls, l>uL 
tlicy viL'Tv wcj^otr aj( \^i:IL '11 li?^ Is ]irovi:h by 
tliv prt:jit.Tki: itr tliL' Novj^orod Stato ^^u^^l:llJn 
of Hi-stor_v, Aivliiii'uture, tuid Fine .Arts (it 
I ms many hranciK*!^ imd is sotnotimes dho 
calk-d flu- Novpirod Staco UnitctI Museum 
or more simply, the Novgorm] mu.seum) of 
inanj' prepEireti biridi-bark .strifes airil t\'!.f3 
kosirkf ("speeiEd tijtjls of tlio wetiver'') dating 
fi' 0 ]n the tliLrteuntJ] aiid Hlteentlj ronturius. 
'rl]L=- o\ erw]iolining riiajcrrity of exJiilrits i]] 
tlie Xo\gK3rod ariduiologirEil I'olloetion an? 
fi’Eigiiieiitfi of prodiic’ts made fraw hireb-lmrk 
sheets — .fwft'.hv (“sp^t^ial vf:?tse]s matle jjrimarily 

fo]- liipiids"), /wAfj.v/?^7 ("bahkeLs \^ ithoiLt bail- 
dies'’), and \“arious boxe^.. 1 5 in duo u> ilte 
^vo%’en fra^tniiits Libo on display, it can bo 
assmned that they wow. lapti, hags, ajid 
Eirtifles resembling bj3i'kpj3ckjt .Abmy examples 
of fishing tackle (floats and sinkers) made 
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Fragmenc of pairnsd Iwilt ornamenx-ed widi 
braiding and dacirig from ttit $$c;ond pari 
gf thg thirteenth centgr)f, 81/2x3 inches. 




Scrip with biting design, daung from ihe end 
of the elevench century, ! I x 2 inches- 




Body of tiles, with cut ornamentation, 
fifteenth century, 2 Vi ?< ES'/3 inches. 

iMSETj Fra|menc of fifieenih-cencufy tues. 

AN photos on pages iO and ( I by Evgeniy 
Gordyushenkov. 



^-1 LH'r iblP 
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using Inrcfi-b^irk scrips ]ia\'c l>L:fn found in 
aivfiL'oItNgical L“Xca\'ation?t, In sitldicion, biivli- 
l>urk i It!] I IS \Khim} list sci tlir trajincjl Ik* L=-xpltLi]M'd 
by resea rrlitrs hn\'e been exrxi\'atei:l- 

Tbe ni(jst imj>EH‘(isnt Xr'j'E'gEjjMH] arEifijct^s 

tbund during areliecjiogic^al t^xcEL^■al:ions are the 
l}ir£:li-tiEL]'k setoIIs, ^vltitdi ririi letters written on 
bii'di btirk. Hie f>5f>lli J^iidi letter weis fbujid in 
in ;m exi'a^ atioii on ihe Lei'ritory of tlie 
eity C’oiisidei'iiig ttiEU iircbeoitfgists e.stirnate 
ill lit les,s tliEin 3 jit Trent of llie eity is under 
exeavation, it is jio^isible lo conelude tfiat die 
\o\“gortM]ians of tiae \fiiiille Ages. w:ere well- 
ed ii rated ]ieo]ile who w]’i;>te letters to eEieli 
{jtJier (jften Eind on all \ itn] siihjeets. 

[t is haiMi to tell wliett I lie de\ er tet-li] 3 [[[ices 
onee used Ibr slliefiitlg loge^ifie]' parts of 
birdi-biirk iirtieles in cnedlevEil No\ gt]rod 



Liisappeared. Hie majoiMty of such artides wre 
sewn witfi eordage made from die baeit (tlic 
in tern El] [iJirt of llie IjEirk) of else linden tree. 
'I’liey proliEihly tiisappeai'ed during tbe pt^ri^jd 
n^lien ("lijirdi-ljark cylinders [Killed from 

the in one pieee") were "im ented" £>r 
br£Hight to the N£j\g£>rod lands, Eind Eirtisans 
begun UJ justify the use of a wooden bottom 

ihiiL WEIS liaETHTiereil into the well -steal [led 
tM>ttoni [Kirtof an artiele, instead of using a 
bii'i'h-bEirk bottoEn. 

Tile ’I'flkuts and oclier puojdes of ^Siberia 
Eitfadied bE^ttoms to thdr containers, but 
they di[l it in a different mannei’ tiiaii was 
praetieed in rnetJie\al Xovgorotl. Tho seams 
■securiEig them tliat had l>een preferred in 
Eiiedie^al Novgtjrod beta me a lost art. ISirdi- 
biu'li erEjfla liEive diEtiiged griidually through 
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Scroll 3S3,”The Nenevskiy Escavation"' (the r^am& df 
itie place where ihe scroll wa? found}, dacing from ihe 
la&c 20 years of The fourKcnch cencury. Photo by 
Eygeniy Gordyushankav. 

This is the texi of the Ecrall:''A bow from Semyon 
to my bride. If, perhaps, you don't remember then keep 
in mind that you had some mall. There is rye malt in 
ihe iioreri>cinn.Tflk& a cupful, as. much rteur yon 
need, and bake in ample pie. There is meat in cold 
storage. Ae for giving Ignat a ruhtE.give it to him"' 

The lext of the scroll In Russian: flepeBOfl (crans- 
ladon from old Russian inco contemporary Russian): 
«noK/ioN OT Cewena HS&ecTKe woeti. Eonn. woiweT 

fihITh, TbI He nOUHMUlb. TO MWefi B BM^y: y TBfifl 
oonoflCbm. Conofl pjkbhoh e no/tK/ieie. Tbi eoabMin 
npnropiUHK3. a MyKM CKDnbKO HyJKHO, M HCneKH 
□Mpora B Mepy. A mhco hb ceHHHKO. A hto KacaercR 
Toro, HTpSbi flafTh py6nb UmaTy. to tm 



t]]c teiitiLritis. lt\ tlit rural fOiiJitry^itlc, Ijirdl- 
bi=ir]i suiiplcr, ?iiid torlinit-ally 

coiiiplox elements he^n to diisFippeEir Metliods 
of ftjiieiiing llLso and beedmc simpler. 

TheriL-tbrc, after tfu: fifteen t!i century, mon^ 
wn\'cn pmtliicts have.: I^ocn cxldbiti-d in \o\‘- 
gortM-J. Although complicated to make, the 
stitdie*d dc^>igns tVoEi] bircli-bai'k slieets ^viih 
the Imrarate ornimientutiDn of the people of 
XovgnrfKl in tlie ^tidrl[e cIieI not eom;- 
MfK.uid to tfie aejithetic tastes of\simpte country 
life. Products necessary fiir daily use had to be 
Mrong and to be prodiK:ed quickly. 

hbr the last two cent Lines, Novgorod peas- 
ants liti\e basically wo\en on the diagtuial. In 
the et]inogra]:ibic col k^' f ions of the No^'goivid 
State Museum of Histoi’v, .Architecture, and 
Fine Arts, plain-weaving preducts reprejietit a 
small pt.mccntage of ivo\en items. Tuesi wore 
rarely praduced in that same period. While the 
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niiisi^um exhibits luHidreds of ■wo\en prodiEt’t.s, 
it has oiiix el du/.eci tuc.si. imim 

lia^’c iK'eii iii^de iji liK-fltion.s i]i rhe Ur£d 

Muinuiiinji Hiki itt hortlu^e^t Kiissiii. 

In ihf vill<ij^cs today, fvv. \ j]- 

la^crs fEii3 UL'ii\'e iWai 11 lu 

foEdHcar, wdihdi I'e^L'inblcN ^■alu.slie.s, is mcLinc 
ro iK- uorn in a courtyLinJ, not (bi‘ lon>; dis- 
tancc-s. TiiL-sv shovsi u\-rf cy]iioa]]j' kii at tiie 
thrcsiioki, and women pnt them on co j^o to ilk 
the cou, for example. At i^tlier cinies tliev 
weiv worn to mo\v gra^^s or pit■l^ berries in 
tiie \^ cjn(!x Stijpni ivere jirimijrily fem;3l<“ 
hM)fwear nm\ \wrv \^cwen hntli syinnietri rally 
as well hIS EisyatiitietrirEilly, tliEit is, for the left 
Etnd rigiit (btJL Tliey were ^loven frtJi]! tlae 




Asymmetrical stiipni, typically used as galc^shes.. nuefe in 
Novgarad province In lace 20ch ceniury. 



toe^ and the up|3er [Kirl eEui i>e woxt'u iji Eui^r 
din'cretiL wEiys. 

liireh-barl^ hipti were less romiTion than 
lat>ti ]nade eniirdy with linden-tree hai^k, 
but the part of hireh-hark lapti that serves 
as tiif>s or eyelets {apei^ttn'e-s or fioles) for 
tlireEiding or accaehing the laces i.s ty pi rally 
inade coiTipletdy oflinilen bark- hor birdi- 
bark lapti, \^-en^'ing begins at the heel lu^t 
the toe. [The Russian word h phirat; 
kpfij i-s the -sing nhir term.) Birrh-harU stnpni, 
in conlrastp are worn without special tabs to 
Eittach them to feet, so tlsat they ran be uised 
as galoshes. 

Bircli-bark hoots w'ere wo\en Lweri itioi'e 
j-areSv. .-VtEer Worid War ) i, bet’ELiise EdtJCwrar 




AsymmecricaF scupni rmaefe by Vladimi r Yanah, repficaEing. 
the scyte made in the late 20ch ceniury. 
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Birth-bark lapoi {smaylar ol" Jcr|3tj) wiib linden bark, 
miLde in xtl€ lOtti century. Around the he?l ar>d 
ankle at che top of tbe lapot are four eyelets (apercures 
or holes] for threading late t& secure ibe shoe. 



Linden-bar-k bpii wiih leather nop-es. or lacea.from 

Novgorod province. I970s- 





Linden-bark lapii with Nnden, inner-bark (bast) ropes, 
or laces, from Novgorod provinice. late 20th century. 
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-wiiii Elut to l]e found in dsu S-ovj^ortxl 

[H-rlNritUS Ell lllL' M [ f I L'lLvliOt.^ diAtinfl I'CUHLic 

l>ircU-bjirh bootn tor ohikiiron. Si.=:v erri] p^ir.s of 
l>i3‘v;]'s-t>nrJi- Iwots are cxliibitcfd in die Novgorod 
Slate Muj^euti:! of' Hbtorv, ArdiiteetitroH iirni 
Mne Ai'Ls. A! no it'i [he tmiseuEii are small 
hotiEieN ’ivo\en for a cliild. 'i'JieNe IsootieN \^ere 
probably ^voven al one lime foi' a lar^^e rii^ 
doll as well. 

Tweruy-Jive yearN ajjjo, an liislorLajtN ai 
die Novji|;oiod museum eors.sldered bireh-hark 
ueaviuga lbrgo[[en cral'l dial existed in 
diei]- pi'oviEiee midl die Jfl50?i ^\ iLls no hope 
tif revival . Hiey did not [linik diere wun el 
reason Co prEietiee or de^'elop die craft, e\en 




Linden-bark lapot (single lapti), shown worn on the 
foot with a long lace attojched zo the that exc^nds 
up the calf. 




Plain- woven L'lpti. made in a. style more typical of thoiO 
found in Finliinij or south Rusda and untike those 
made in [be Novgorod areadate 20th century. Purchased 
in a shop. 

for Hou\'enirs. In tliaC sita^iiEint time before 
IVre^UroikjE, that stM:.uiit?d to be el vELlitI eli’^u- 
mvru- Xo^'goiTid imi:^vLim sfafl' noted dial 
dic_v IbutKi iinlv diiw mascerN. in Novgorod 
ill ages work’ing ith biixdi bark„ Hirtdi-bark 
wcxwtng and ocher n^afts were siot acCively 
prat:iiced oi’ d[^velo[>irtJ in the late twentieth 
ecnturv, aldmugh they had not entirely tlisafT- 
[K^aiXJtl. Frr>m time to time, eh;w local artisans 
have apjneared in die ]>mvince. ^^'llile thei’e 
are te\^' of them, tliere ai’e enougls so tfiEit 
rural eralts. have not died jnvay VEimjdetEdy. 

In t lie last ticKrade, ^ve mEinaged to find 
six Eirtisans working wit! i hirch bark in the 
NEivgtirod region. NtiC one olAliem ^-^ as ei prtj- 
fessitinal crELftsman, and eadi has irictl many 
trades and deceit sped speeitLlties. .-Ul w’ere 
trained in ehlldhotid hy their grand fat fiers or 
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Krch-bark "high'' boots in ihe No^goro-d snyle; 
copy of an early lOch cencurj^ pair from the 
Movgorod museum, retreaced Vladimir Yarish. 



otlicr I'hrougliout their livcit, fln-y 

wuro not in on -n rejt 5 iilj?r 

lias is. Tlieir iiiL-iins of prtjiiiratioii, storiigti, 
and tiic wny they ivork wicli hii’tdi hark, ;m^,l 
tJie type^ of iiELiid-iiKidef prodiEcts^ repre.st2m 
tlie mainstream of birdi^bark oraftsniansliip 
an it develofM.*!.] in norLliWL'.si Russia, 



Ti'atfiifional crafts, iiitdiithrig making 

fnroli-bni-k Ij4isket«r Etro iii'li%ely f?cin^ niEitle 

today in [iioderti Hiissta. Some are priHliieed 
as souvonir^i ^vJiilo other woi’ks ai’e more 
.serious eiikI IjEised on trEKiiliyn. W'e 
be^tm to see ei rev ival of the great culture 
of E^rcistic liarulierafts in Russia. 
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Notes from Nov^rod 



chapter two 

Medieval Novgorod's 



Birch-Bark Crafts 

N os'goi'i’jdliitl l>irf[i-l];-irk irot]] 

the Middiii )bold ii plcuv 

hirvli-hark X<5 u ]h:i\‘ 

ttlse did Ein'JitJtjldgists dist’(>\er sui'U J3 hir^t' 
niEiitber of l}Eri li-b;afk artitijfthi diitiii^ froan 
lt']]ll] to liftwntii c4Jj]tLirit!.s ns 1 ji Xcn gorod. 
SiiKf []]uro than n thtjusnrid firngmcrits of 

biay.:]]-l>Elrk liunschc^ld ultiaa^sits nliJiitt hiwv IjLtrji 
iL^itnd in oxfEnntiijns nnti stoixNJ in tlu^ Nov- 
goro[l StntL' Muscmbi t>f ] listorv; Aix InUxtUR-, 
niKl Fibl' Arcs Eiaad its ijrnin fiL's. \^ hLiL’h incliult^ 

t:o]kTLK3l],s oi'nrdLcoItjjry^ hmi 

arts,, M:[iL'iia;s, fiistory^ nm] mtnxr. 

The tarst sclTleiiK-nts of Slavs on the 
slioi’irs of ilmen fnsvc Ixvn craved eo tile 
eJi<3 of the >ie^>.:ntll velUnrv. k look nfxujl two 
eeEitui'ies tor tt rity to i3o\[dt>p tlif]\^. 'Hie first 
wricton ,soiiix;e pinves No^ j^orocl in die ytinr a.ii 
oyli^sidvred tliv fouEidiEip dnte oY else city. 

Ily tl le four tnoit ill eentnry. Xo^-j^i:>rod 
was one of thf^ Inrj^est vitic-s in Ktiro|v. As 
t]“fido in Xo\'jt^>rod Hoorisiied, it wa.s oom[>a- 
3'nble to major inU:rnacion;il cradihj^ contort 
like Amscerdniit. 

d 1 te tky's history furs bceti fdll (^niipb-s mu I 
lows. In trying toMibjcH;^ ct> Moseo\^'. 

t,sars I van 111 nnd hnn iV [better known jjs 
I van t ho Terrible) ni/cd ilievtcy to Ils ftKindLi- 
tions. It was cinnex^.^tJ to Moseow in I lls. 



Novjtorod I'eiTiEiined the largest iriide niid 
crafts center until thv be^oiming of die eigh- 
teenth venttirj, IV hen IVtcr the Cireat devilled 
to Eh I i hi FI na\y capital of die Hus.sian ^state^ St. 
kett^rsburg, on tEie hanks of the Hiver Nijva. 
All transportation tlien streamed tb rough St. 
Petej^sbiirg to Fuiropt^ and X L>\'grjrt>d lose its 
] El flue] ice and bts:niiie a SEiiall pro\iiiria1 toii^-n. 
.Ai^ti\-e E-Hiilding ccasc<l whieh ]^iwed to he a 
|>E^sidvo event fijr fliLiii-e nixhwlogistK since 
tliat ineEint dint tlse i^oil wns te^ss <]is;turE>ed 
^vitEiin the city's limiLs. 

In I77H, El iiiwv town phin widi regulnr 
eonfvtfuctioii was approved. In contrEist widi 
die more .spontaEieou^s build nig of tlie past, 




A ‘'tien'" ra«L^, a sh4ipe from the early ni neiecnth 
cencury. from Arkhgngebk Province, 4 K 2 K 3 inches. 
Recreated by Vl^idimir If^rtsh. 
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Round box. 12. K 7'/i inche$ made by Vladimir Yarish, 
2002. It3 construction \% based on study of arEheolog- 
icat remnants-The box's inside and hoCCom are shown 
m the two photos below. 




Inside of the lid and round box. 




Lid and boemm of ihe round boK. 



Hmvod iuvfly ti’oui t!>c of iiiEfn- 

sivEj lift- in the [>]lI oi(_\; uhieh lidpcd jiresLTvt: 

it.s fill Clin-. 

It ifi proeiseLy diic to tins historiojil 
opment tlsac t)ie ffiitiiries-tjld rultiLral layors 
^VLTL* utiUMidied by cho scono struftiires hi] Lit 
in [illier miijor eitifs. Nov^jrod l^olI 

piViiLTved fill Lite j]HiUifiiceLed ulifeetH used in 
ifie daity life cjf the petiple, wiiieli ox[:k!t’ts ha\'C' 
\KX^n able to study sij^ce ■ivfien tlie city 
f>e^n i^ysteinatie aiTf icuio^^Seal extra v at ioits. 

'Flic eity's soil has meant tliac tlie luig'e 
evidence of VEiiinu^s liunmn aetivities in earlier 
eejiluries Isa^s been ]3i'e,se]'ved (dr EiiTheohjgi.sts. 
Inereased water eon tent in tlie el ay fa\ored 
tfie ]ireser\atioj] of orgEmit: a i lei t ter sueii ns 
w<K>d, leather, I'HtneN, rL-mnants offoinJ, ami 
cUjthing. Metal objects were c:o\ ere[l with a 
thin layer of corrosio]! but were not dt^sfrEiyed 
coinjnlctely I’lie water-sofiheLl soil ^vitfi it>; ivl- 
ative absence of free oxygen also pjvittx:ced 
sLich articles ti’otn ex}>i-3.sure to oxygen and air, 

v^ Jncli would ItiivQ liaiitened doeompo^iicion. 
The pi'imary hniltling Eind taaiamental inateriai 
in medie\‘al Nfrt'gomd uas sttHxl, 

ikx’Eiu-se of tlie aJuuKtant prtx'LjiitEitLon in 
theM- ■^^i^tlriml.s, till' city's r^isitJenf.s did isot tiig 
uells nr cel Ini' s or huild deep ftiiiindations for 
their wooden home.s. Jn otlicr wortls, tliey di<i 
not cari'v okit tlie kind of \vork tliat wouhl 
distiii'b tile cil_v',s soil. 

Streets in meilie"i.'al No^- go rial were piwxxl 
with xvooden logs lie^ause the soil tiicre and 
in tile sLirroiintling wethintis was swampy nnd 
the high humidity and rjiinfall created still 
more puddles and mud. As the logs e\entiial]y' 
sank in the marshy soil, rotted, or were no 
longer f\i for use, new logs were simjily bid 
on top oftliem. On the EiverEige, tJ i is octal rred 
e\ery 1 ~ to ^20 years. During the ~AX} yrtars 
from the iciuli Uj the rLftcenth ccrslury, tliese 
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roEid^vnys wurc refjhifL^d 'dbmi tiTinjs. Th^ 
lay-LT ;ircht'tnlo^l!Hi.s ?iiudy \u hi 

die city todny reEitdic.s EtbtniL 2'2 l-ti “ifi 

m tlicj pijst h: trolling t.m rt>EuKt'ays 

dii'tnv litter fixim tlieir [MHltets, til id iJS 

tlithr ■^vooden liomos diNeartStd llieir Irtish ill 
u ecjrnei' of tliL‘ iiitiiior couriyiird- Wooden 
fmniL'S hiirried do^vn, hut dieir fdmidations, 
the ln>ttom \\€\'Q prti.se]- vod in Lite 
miirsliy ^i*th 

Tlk: motit pralifie eultiLTEil lEiyerj^ in 
Nov^iirod EL]-e from die lentil to [lie Eli’tL-ellEh 
{it^ntury. ddie 1 liter eulturiLl NtrEilii tuX" rmt ils 
ricli. in tiie sixtevnlli eentui'V, tile 

eity lo\>\ its exemption ill sij^^nifk'ritioe in the 
(listory yfilte ?iuice, ami life gradually tool^ on 
tfie eliaraeT eristics of prcjvineiali.sni. The fM>p- 
til at ion dt\reasetl- Atiotlier ix^ason is tliEit the 
grouEid ^va.s £Llsvii_v?> exeept duriitg the 
fru7en winter iitid hot smiimer diij-s. 'Iliis 
botfiered the residents, who llmilly in the hi to 
i;KH>s throujrh the lOTOs eonstructetl a 
wooden dnihiage system, iil having uater tt^ 
llo^v from iliecit^' into the Volkho\- Hi\er. 
d'lie hew ilraimige system t>egan to aerively 
destroy the Inter .strata of earth tliat might 
have rescaled signihetmt eiiltiiral hiyerK. 

doday, the t'oliee Lion ofexeELvnted ohjeets 
is tnily unooMiitalilo ami in eh ides ttioiLSEiiuls 
and tfioiLsands of ;irtie[es, from Eineient eoliis 
and t>!re]i-h;irk se rolls (tetters xvritleti oh 
bireh l^arl;) to frELgnieiits of floats imtl sliips. 

Arelieologists e-stiniEiiie that tltey fia^'e 
sfiidietl less tfiEin tl percent of the m ailable i iii- 
tinvi! hiyer under examiriELtion. 'The exeEL^■atlSl^ 
Eireas are prineijiEilly '^■^ liere new hiiildLligs wvrx 
jilEiiined to he eoristnicted- For the niost p?irk 
artilhets fiavc f>een dated by tJendrrriHirohology 
(trc'e-rihg dating}, im-ented o^-ei’ lOO years Eigo 
hy A- F- nouglass, an Aiherienn seientist. This 
metluMl deCe]-iiiines llie year of a eiillural lnyer 




Lar^e sakeellar. 9'/2 x 3^4 x AVi inches. 
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Canister with woenfen boicom; the wooden top of the 
lid was aticdied with some wooden pegs: thirteenth 
century canister and top, 31/3 x inches, recreated 
by Vladimir >^rish. 



Iiy aricilyTiiii^ tlio t\X'v rin^N of \]w wdl- 

[>rt.'.'^e]-\L^tl L'OiuJtvtLys. Siiirt? slrtJtiLs 
WLcJl logs £IJiprt5XLl]J4lEl^lv tJiu^e ill 17 to \20 
yc'Eirs, and ll:ie logs wert.' laitl dircTtlj' on to]:^ 
of til ti: oldtir Usgs, about ?il) layors of Itigs 
plat’ticl from tlie temh tt> tln^ Httix^ntb centui'y 
By sEiid 3 'L]]g 1: 1 1 C anmtai rings of the log^s 
arclu'ologists cm iilaitost determine tiu* exact 
yi'rir of thidr jilaccnsenT. md iirtifiicts fmmd at 
rile same Icivl can he dated accord int^ly. 

IUmv many l>irfli-hark items iliai ivltc 
csc<ivrt[t.'tl were made IbrdLtily use? Tlic ex.cn- 
i'atio]is sltoiv xhm tlicy were many aiid xairicd. 

Am>rdi]ig lo ardicDlogists, tlie ratio of 
arlick'.s made from xxIkiU' sheets ol’birdi bEirk 
to tliose wox'cn from scrips is Eihout Ho Co 

They Ijase this ci aliiiititm on else nuniber 
of fragments fotiruh Imt rhdr ctnidoxions 
may ditTer in a few years as in-ix- bireh-hark 
cxfHJtlents ajjfMHir. 




Canister wiih bJiing desi|n on top part of lid, stitched 
with the inner bark ot the linden tree, 4 “/i ^ 4 inches. 
Recreated by Vladimir Yarish. 



y-rin saLH^^'^HHbifi ~rrya.E'VM 
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HIHCH-EARK AiniCLES MADE i.V NORTH fFEST RUSSIA 



FOOTWEAR 

* bocm 

‘ high-top boots 
' /ofilr (''bast shoes”) 

+ tttiki f Insoles'} and zodniki 
(“hacks of footwear'}, used 
mainly in medieval Novgorad 

* sttr/?nf (similar to galoshes) 

CLOTHING 

* hats 

* Jackets 

* raincoats 

MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 

* horn-type pipe 

* shepherd's horn 

MILITARY ACCESSORIES 
HUNTING 

* hurting decoy 

* kayak (birch -bark boat) 

* quivers for arrows 

* wrapping the frame of an archery 
bow to strengthen it 

DWELLINGS & CONSTRUCTION 

■ roofing insulating material 

■ wrapping log parts to prevent decay 
when driven into the ground 

MEDICINE 

■ buds of tree blossoms, used 
to prevent colds 

■ tao antiseptic for healing wounds 
of cattle 

DRINKS 

' birch sap, as a natural tasty drink 
and for making beer 



RITUALS 

* secondary use in ancient cere- 
monies and customs: hast shoes^ 
saltcellars 

* tree wors-hip in ceremonie.^ and 
holidays 

MISCELLANEOUS ARTICLES 

* bags 

* balls for games 

^ baskeu 

* bookcases 

* bowls of various sizes, shapes, 
and uses 

* bowls under millstones for 
grinding grain 

* boxes for storage 

* branches for the Russian teith 

* buckets 

* bukarasbnftsr ("containers for 
storing and carPTing fishing 
worms”) 

* clay pots, woven protective case 

■ coil for loom- weaving thread shuttles 

* cords 

' fire-lighting material for stoves or 

outdoor fires 

* firewood 

* fishing tackle: floats (corks), sinkers 

■ glass botdes, woven protective 
carrying case 

■ handles for knives 

+ ko^hi ("ladles": ki>vsh. singular: 
knrsh;, plural), chenfKikj ("ladks," 
“scoops") 

■ kjpalochn^fci (“covers for wooden 
or stone grinder to sharpen the 
blade while mowing grass-'} 

’ ("boxes for storing 

spoons") 



« lukashkj ('\voven storage baskets for 
products such as eggs”) 

■ mats for stove benches and other 

use£ 

■ muzzles for calves 

■ paints 

' paper for Jetters, books, and ancient 
scrolls 

* saltcellars (many duck-shap^ed) 

' sevoffcj ("large baskets for scattering 
grain") 

■ sharkunkr ("rattles”) 

* shoulder baskets for carrying heavy 
weight 

■ sieve for sifting 

* snuffbox 

■ spoons 

* starling houses (Amall houses for 

birds) 

■ strap for connecting wooden parts 

* supports, straps, struts, or other 
adaptations for carrying heavy 
weight, like a backpack 

« tanas a lubricant 

* (oesi ("Vessels for liquids”) froTn 
sfco/otnj ("birch-bark cylinders 
removed from trees in one piece") 

■ vesseis for boiling v^ater and 
cooking meal^ by using heated 
stones dnoppied into water or food 

* walking canes from bIrch-bark 
sheets and wooden canes strength- 
ened with birch weaving 

* wash stands (Suspended above the 
wash B-tand, the woven birth-bark 

vessel filled with water can be 
pulled by a string to pour water 
Into the bowl.) 

* woven bottJe-shaped vessels for 
storage of ronsumahle products 
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chapter three 

Harvesting Birch Bark and Roots 



B tffEiLJStf oftuir awEireness of the iitipor- 
tEinc e {>f ecology, lii3n L\sting l}ircii 
bark ofteEi Lriggt.T.s cliis|>uR\s ovor Llie 
[[ucKtiori: Does renio^ icig the bai'k or cortex 
kill tfie tree nr does Else tree cimliiiije to grow? 
The itiEijcjriEy of pecjple Eii e snore ijic lilted to 
condeitin tliEtn to inciiilge hirdi-hark ^irtixEiiis 
hjr linrvestiiig their peiw tOrateriRl 

In Emy ctitEiitg inscriptions on tlie 
trunks oriii-'ing trt^cs stripping the liHrk 
u-jthcHit spMvcial care, or any other destruction 
of a trcHi- eii'okes a negati^'e response trom 
t>cople. Therefore, hcireescing birdi hiirk co be 
used in basketry raises many qitest inns, and 
the usual har'^-esting of" the sEune birch for 
hre^^Tjoil for Iciinlling fiiriiat^es seeins to he 
\ ie\ic(l Iciis LintaxorabEy. Tliesc Eitfi tildes po]- 
sisE desjiite the fact that in the first case, 
liELi’vesting hsark only, the tree lives and con* 
tin Lies its \'a I uEible existence, buL iti the case of 
fircur^od, it perislies tbrcver. 

Tile trunk of the birch tree is made up of 
tlie bark, tfie ramhiiim, anil wood jiutp. Birch 
hark is ^ dense bark, con^ii sting ofinany fine 
layel^s, like |^a]ier. In riortluvest Russia, it has 
an average thickness of to 2 mm. 'flie 
cam hill Ml is thic-kcr, inoi'e ff agile, and tlark 
brou ii, .siinikir to the bark of tho cork ti^ee. 
d'Jie ^-ambitnTt is located betw een tJie bEn'k and 
tlie wood pulp, [f tlie eumhiiim is not daT]i- 



Eiged in stripping the bark, the hii’cli tree does 
myl die. Ikirk grows agEiiii ivliere it was 
]-eino\ed, and EJae new hiyer can be renio\ ed 
again. Tlie second g^y\^■E]l of l>ircli bark is 
3 'OLiglier Ehrm rise hrst and resembles grainy 
leatlier. Usually Else c:cj]i-i-ept ofbi]'t:h bark 
irichide=s the white j>arr of the bEirk togetlier 
with the can lb i urn, so the bark of tlie birch 
tree is thought to Iieux? twi:} layers. 

If" we haiwest the bark cpivfun3v without 
damage to tlie eanibiuni, else tree will not 
pe]"ish, hut will begin to gi'KJW more slowli; 
and the wc>od will become harder. 

In Russia ix-ojile have never regardetl har- 
vesting birdi frees for firewood as an 
unt.'conomieal waste of natural resoureo-s. 
Many many tree.s are laiT iJnwn to meet 
tiMlay's fi]’e\v{H>d demam). As isi the pEist, birch 
wood is essentially u^^ed for heating wooilei^ 
tioiises all ewer Russia. Tlie consliinE need for 
birch FirewxK.id \a eompciisatcLl by ilie exceji^ 
t ion id vitaliEV of chiis s|.H.s; i.cs of ti'ee. lliax h is 
lik'e a weed^ no macrer how much tc is cut 
do^vn, it gi'ows and giwv.s. 

Tlie timing of the birch-bark harvest is 
imporiant, however. Il is best to remove it 
from the tree at tlie most favorable time of 
ihe 3'f:a]\ when tfie ms:‘ itself ■'‘gi\ es up"" the 
i) LI ter hin’k. This pei’iotl ht^giiis at tlie end of 
May Eind Ieises about el month, but it is not 











?1ixe<l deci<luous Toresc oF bircli^ aspen, and alder trees. 



necessarily the same year after year. Some- 
times tlie bvsi fK^riod tbr fiarS'estirig In ilae 
No\‘gurud rej^km is tlie begi]]liing urjune, 
nr in rlie nccasioiuilly \'ery cold year, even lo 
tfie tniddle of June, At around tlie beginnitig 
of July tlie tree beL^cnue.s increasingly les,s 
willing to give u\■^ its bark. This special fea- 
ture ofbii'eh ii; identical in all regiojis. 

So (ar, I lia\e not Jbiind Novgorod craft s- 
penple v^ lio have had onxins nr popular beliefs 
txmnecred to harvesting birdi bark, [n my 
own experience, I Unenv tliat the bark is 
'’ready'" for iiarvesting when many gnats or 
niosquitoes appa^ar. 

A suitaiile location is needed to liar vest 
quality material. I’lie bircfi-f>ark artisan in the 



Novgoroci region xeai‘c:lieH for the mixts;| deeid- 
uoii?^ Ebre,st wfiere tfie bireJs ]\cs next to as|>en 
ami alder trees. Ttie biix:]] bark is jio[ i^s clean, 
siniootli, 01^ suitable lor weaving wfiere the 
hiixli ti'ecet are mixed in with xm many fir and 
j]ine trees, "llie ijark is Kiomewfiat better wlien 
the mixed forest is Imated in a k»%ver area 
close]' tcuuswarnp than in higher elevations. 

In tlie mixed EbiV-st, tile bircli firanches turn 
toward the ligfit, deai'ing tlie tiaink of tlic 
louver i>raiidies and making it accessible and 
suitable for n:movi]ig tfie outer bark. \Mien 
tlic tree grows in a iiiixli fbre^^t vvhere only 
otfier bircdies gix>w, it is. not as tall jand tuis 
bi'anclies close to each otiier and tite ground, 
making it dillieidE to harve,st lliebark. 
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For wovofi arciiles,ihG peasants of norch&rn Rusiia harvested birch bari( 
solely by ihe scrip menhcnJ-Wich this cechniqye. prelirTiin^ry spiral cu^ were 
never made on the tree trunk; in^te^d, they ofatained the desired width af the 
Strips durir^ remiDval of the bark with the apd of its tensile stress and fts 
angle to the trunk. 




To learn to remove a strip from the tree in this fashion is not easy. You must 
try time and time again u-ntil yon succeed. But the results are worth the 
effort. If the trunk of the tree is smooth, it is po-ssible to remove a strip at 
least 33 foot { 1 0 m) lofli. 




The crafis[>erson usually removed a 
strip from qh? tree from right to left? 
in a downward direction and regu- 
lated its Width at the beginning as 
well as thnoughoyt stripping. 
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As many skolotni as possible are removed from 
tfiis log. 



Tiiwii iiicu ^^^pE^]■Elte of dt ft f'- 

Ihiri:). Churhiid is snuill s^rtioii of n trtjt: 
trunk (ii fuluj'o ^ikolotcn). 

No\'g[>nHl circisints \r^w Ifcrtrvt.'steLl 
skolotni u^'mg both ineiJiuds jilionn m tlu? 
pi I o Los. AE'elt hEir^ iL'stEiig, tlitiy t:nn phtve tht: 
-skololni ihsiult: eEtdi tidjor to cEirry tliL^n 
fumif. Tile.' skolotni ftin ho-stoi-cLl fi>r soT,frEil 
ysEirs in a oool, ilry 

iJciLiiLisL^ clif tutjs ocfypios a centi’iiS position 
in RussiELEi l}i]'fli-bFirk orfifts. Find sinc-f t:\CTyone 
who has cx|xriiL‘(Lct.' witli biix-h t>Li]^k uant.s to 
try lo nnikt.' ejl least oiie tueSn "we ^vill desLiribe 




Theri The skolotni are removed from the remaining 
logs. After the skolocen is removed and i^lea&ed from 
cftE wodd pulp, it is important to wipe an^ remaining 
Juice from its intemal surface with a dry ra.g to prevent 
the rapid darkenini of the bark inside. 



A churback should not be more than B to 10 inches 
long, or iE will he difficuli eo remove die skoloteni.Thc 
selected ideations on the tres crgnlc for the skoloEni 
must be flat ard without twigs or any damage tQ 
the hark. 
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We carefully place the snchalka heCween the wood and 
the uppEr twD layers {the bark and the cambium). We 
Squeeze the tool all the way through to the wood. 
Then, after placing ihe churbatk on the knees (as 
shown in phoio above}, moving ihe sochalka ^\ong a 
radius of the churback, tugging the tool from one side 
and then from cKe other, we carefully rotate It around 
the wood, separ aclng the upper laryers of the bark 
together with ihe cambium. 




Sometimes che looF is eight, and you can try to force it 
to che other side. Or, v^ith its tip, you can insert it first 
from one side and then from oihen each time going 
increasingly deeper. Doing this will gradually separate 
the bark from the wood in a circular direciion. 




We reinove che sochaika after this. We hold the chuf' 
back between our lenses and strike It with an a>e 
handle to knock out the wood.lt is necessary to check 
before striking so that the bottom side of the churback 
(the part of the trunk closest to the ground) is located 
away from che blows. 
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Even with a sh&rt chyrlrack, cui th^ siw 
wider than anoiherp beciiuse the tree trunk becomes 
narrower at the top. 




After cyrning the ^kolpten bit between the palm;, we 
free it from the comfaium (the dark-brown layer of birch 
tark).We wipe the cylinder from within with a rag to 
rem*vG the nemainiflg, juitc. 
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V/e take the next chyrtack co cylinder and 

repeat the process. A two-man saw fs used with this 
method of harvesting skolotni, and it is better £□ go 
into tfie forest in pairs. 



tilt liar\"estiiijr ^Jt'otll■LT used in tlie 

constrLH'tioii of this fasi'inating coiitainor. 

Knots t^t't’OfiifcroLis trees yrt? use'll tes mi-iko 
a tues, so wi: will disfijss (hu !i£ir\ L^sting of 
tht^st=i root.s. XoviroiTiil 2irtLsaris most tVc;qu£=:siCly 
hr mors. 'Fbe root is usi,kJ ns stitdun^ 
nintiM’uil to fasten different jiarts of the tnes. 

At Hrst, the oftlie mbifshfiti f'tlie 

oxterciaL sheet of harh that wnips aroiiiid tlie 
ry] in der'^) Eire- stitfhc.'tl, the eylirider-sktdoteEi 
is ins+^rieii iistu tl sis "sliirL," ami il ie isjjjht an id 
h.»wcr rims aiv siiitlici] and f.KUl on tlie body. 
'Hie entire oonstriktiuti of ihe eucs is sew n 
x^itli rotvts alon^' eIio iip|>er and lo^vtrr 
.All rliflt ivmniris is to insert n ivoiMlen bottom 
ami m;^ke a lid. 




Roots of a coniferous tree. 



HarvcEtmg Birch Bark and BocitE 









Ftaking the groun<i v/lih a grab&lki. 



It is iinportaEic to know tlinc otUcv tr;itli- 
don;]! [iictho(ls of mristructi]!^ tiiesi <Joti't U3>c 
roots or use them OEily i^Liax^y. 

The rcHJts of eoniieroiis; trees wove iilso 
\^ idely used in tlse lureh-hEirk work of the 
nEitive people of Nortti Amerie^. 

It is possible to gnther roots all snmiiier 
and autnmti. A smiil! garni en ^nxM!n{'A 'VLike") 
and a knife are ivquimf The best roocs can 

be ibimd oei SEiiidy ^vlierc 

they tejui to bo e^■en and long, but you can 
find tliem tn any wmHJed area with at least lo 
hr ti’ees among tlie other trees, 

d1ie roots of coniferous trees c]’tNL‘p closely 
to die surface of t]ie gi-i>und, so dieir hafVesL 
does not demami greac cflbrc and -special skill. 
To mnke a rues, it is berter to use a j\iot a 
little thinner than an or[iinary pciicil, but you 
can Ell so use a thicker root. After choosing a 
suitable spot in tlie ^-voods, you need to I'Eike 
die grounti approximEitely ^ fijet (i..t ni) a\^■ay 
from a tree trunk, rising a gar [ten grahelki. 

Boon you wil] come aci'oss some root.s. 

If asp>en or an Liltler there, you ^lill 

eneuuiULT their roots arid iliese Erees. To disiih= 
guish tlic roots of a fir trec^ from die roots of an 
aspen, a mountain Eish, oi’ an aider is ea.sy 
The roots of ei fir Eree do not breEtk \^ hen 



bent- If the root's outer coating is rernoveef it 
is a little bit -sticliy and smells like its needles. 
It is -sligfitly darker dian die roots of odser 
tree-s. Kmits of iin a-s]ien or a mountain asli 
break ^vlien bent, iitid their Eiroma doesn't 
I'esernliie tliat of coniferous trees. 




The -diJl no&t rtiust be seized with one hand, pulled 

trorr the ground with a grabelki underneath, and cut 
with a krtife. 




Ohea oae root becomes tangled ap with another or a 
third. You can leave the first root for a while, dig up the 
second or third root, and then return to the first one. 
SametimEs it is possible co^tber a root at le^St $'/i 
feet (2 meters) long of nearly equal thickness; such 
roots are usually found in sandy soil covered with moss. 
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The cKpo&ed toot is iiiside a dark-browri bark chac is 
easiesE uo dean in ttie first day or fwo.Tbe root can be 
wee in wacer ancf all fine &hoocs cue off with a knife 
before the bark is removed. 




The external peel i5 removed from a root the same way 
as bark frgm a willow branch,The simplest w^y is co 
drag the roots through two large nails hammered into 
a stump dose to each ocher. 




Having pushed che root beeween che nails, you muse 
press on the nails on eop of the root with one hand 
ind dra^ it wich the ocher In the process, the b^rfc of 
the root is removed without effort. Wb drive two nails 
into the end of an old bench, and, sitting on tha bench, 
drag che roots between these nallSn removmi the Mrk. 
There is also another meThod that can be used right in 
the woods. The artisan needs to cu t off a branch from 
any birch, but preferably che same birch, about I Vi 
inches wide aed a little over a foot long, and It in 
half in che mrddle.TKen be needs to insert ,i root into 
the crevice and drag it through. The edges of the 
branch will clean the bark from the root. After the hark 
is remov&d, he must roll the rooc into a cirdc with a 
diameter of 1 to 6 inches, dependmg on its chickness, 
flnd dry it out- 
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The dried root can be stored manjf j^ears. Do fioi 
place a damp root in a plastic bag; ^cl■^ a long time 
because it will rot. The dry root is very fragile. Before 
you work with it, the root should be soaked in warm 
water for 15 to 20 minutes, split in half tEngthwfse, and 
cut with ^ knife so that it is apprcBciftiately the same 
thickness and width throughout its length. 3f the rooE 
is too thick, it can he divided into four p^rts: fir$t 
divided in half, and then each half divided in half again. 




Cut the root with a knife at the break and If necessary 
along che edges to make it more even in width 
throughout the entire length. The root should be damp 
while you are working with it; moisten it from time to 
time with a rag or two fmgers dipped in water. When 
Stitching an artidep you n^d to be sure that the Hat 
pare of the root fthe part that hgs been split and cut 
with $. knife) is next to the birch bark. 



liotlcjMis eukI lids jrf must ohun iiiEttltd oY 
fir and pmt' bu^rcls. T'tie bc.Htoms Eire iis-UEdly 
orif cell time tor i*r and the lids aru alu^ays 
a liiilc thicker. A willow hra^u-li ilie t flick ness 
of a h.vr^Q lini^^r is ti-sed to make t(ie liantlle. 

It tJ£ better w cut the hrjinehe^ in tfie eJurJy 
spring or tlie lace Hntiumi wlieti tliey are most 
rte^ilble. TTie l.:irandl is I.:ut lo tfie sixe of tile 
infende^J lumdlc and boiletJ fn w ater for iwo 



t(i tlii’ee tiours. iS'ext, the handle is bent 
Eii'oimd LL prepEtred ^^ oocien blocks il glass 
bottle sLUcai;ile in dijmieitTs or a can. 'Jdieii ihe 
edges art‘ fastened witli a cord, and it is left 
to dry for femr or five daysr 

After tbac, tfie edges of tile fiandle are fit 
to [he holes in tile lid, the handle is inserted 
into tlte lid (as sltlJ^vn in tfie Ctjp pfiott> on page^ 
3.9), and tfie ends of tile f iandk are fastened 



.:■= sauirs ■rHHbif- 



';-j3.L ■ hn 
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HiH^urely iindti-meaE]! by of sni^ll, 

tTos^scut stick {ns Nlio\%n in the iK>ttcjiii plioto 
on tlie right). 

Novgorod pcLisnms felt ttiEit wil[(j\'\- was 
not strong tiJKJiigli. I'hey in sit ted bii'd clieri'y 
or moutuairi asli brandu-s inio die edges of 
til dr wo\'cn baskets more often diati \vi]]oi,v. 
Tlie wfKKieh luindles in rlic Novgorod cthno- 
grapfiit iLiesi lu-n'e not }'ei been analyzed. Most 
of llic rnnseLiin etlinogrEiphic tiiesi liEii-e no lids. 
Prol>Eibly some of them wtire made trom bird 
tdierry or mm m tain asli. But in practice vve arc 
sure lliat ^vtllo\v is Efcpprojii’iate tor siiidi \^ ork. 

N'o\ gn]’od pi;‘nsarits froquentlv i^ ovo 
birdi“]iark sfiltcellars and used ^vooden lids 
or stoppfTs. stopfKTs were usually made 
from wood ctu from a fir D'ee or a lindeti Lroe. 
the softest and also a very ^videsfirtsKl spireies 
of tree in Nov gorod Prov iiiee. Russi;ms ii.se 
ifie ^^o(k 1 of the alder tor tlieni as well. It is 
widespread in the No^'g'orod area and can be 
cut well. TIk'V also made leatiter fiaj idles for 
small bireh-bark boxc.s ■ivorked rroiii slieets^ 
wo\'cn bag-s and backpacks liave beit,s njatie 
trom leatfier. 

Ha\ ing jirepared gmx) bireli bark ami 
otlsor mateiials, you can confidently begin 
\^ ork. Kemeniiier that good material is es.sen- 
tial for a ssict'esstul jirojcTt. 










Pr^pariflg a handle for wooden lid, 
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Notes from Novgorod 



chapter four 

Tools for Birch-Bark Crafts 
in Medieval Novgorod 

'IVithout a ioatfyou cannot waavfi a hast shoe. “ — HiiKsian 



Artists Are Measured byTheirTools 

In rind rfu- tlint 

followed, artisijtns world iijr jn birch b^rk used 
viiriouji uxi\s and nihEcriaK imduding awlsi, 
ncc^-lles IjiiHt lilxT twiriiu), mot-s t>f conil- 
cL kc.>.styk, slivliumyalki, a kidfe, 
piiihLs^ Hisd bi'iEsliL'^. Actortli]]^ to llie EtreUt'- 

(>lo^i?ft 1). A. Ixcddiin^ tint piiintH tiJicd for 

l>irdi-t>iL]-li itrnelen l>laek, ivd, browji, 

blim^ acid hrij^lit yulkw^'. Making fej'talEi birt'li- 
[]ii]^k Ll.rtkie^i called Ibr ^[Hreial took^ (dr 
example, creating []ie tues re(pdrc\] a n\\t:r, 
an awl, and a compas.s. Modern arii^^ans can 
hard_v manage uitliont is-d^sor^ iind ii pen oik 
hut [>eO]^le in Xo^■go:riKl villages never used 
fhem. We do not know about the tools 
rneditwal Novgorndians ustxl for harvesting 
btrdi bni’k, but in tlie to :^(irli renttii’ics, 
an axe, a saw, a stal> knife, a lopatka, and a 
sod IS Ik a (or scH'halkii) \^■ere eon side ret! scan- 
diLi'tl tools lor liai'veslijig the bark. 

llow-evei-p vertatn tfxd.s anti i Materials used 
in medies'al Novgor(.?d and in later centuries 
are familiar to all of us, so we will limit our 
tliseu?tsion besv fo awlx, ijiodialo (bast cwiiie). 
needles, tliekrmtyk, tfie sfielioniyalba, file 
lo]iatka, and tlie sodialkih 




Tools tor weaving fairchi bark: a knife, a dip {shchefliyalka} 
find three kgseyki. 




Various kosiyki. 



•:'.T*r -in sain^'iUCHHbifr TB^-^ctc 








Tools and Materials for Weaving 

and Construction 

Awls 

i-loKcn small cxtavatod euvIs 

mnl rlionslioitJ cixiss Fiif; in thc^ 

ai'dit;o]c>git:iaL colltictton oKttic^ N(i\ gorocl Stati' 
nrHisfoiy, Aix'hiUTfiirc, ;infJ Fine 
\rts. lltJSL‘LLrditj]^s !>L‘litiVL^ Lliat ilm Ikireied 
ivcre LI seel for Nlioemaking muI sEtt Idles. 

Why would this he of interest to tfuiise \vUi> 
^vork \mh birch bark ^vlio alrcaily lia\'L- awls 
witli rouncl etxxss seetifjiis? \ati\ e Aiiicitcelii 
artisEins Iieu'L' Icmg triangiilyr and rectan- 
giilsr awls wlien malting bii'eh-liark eanocs 
sew'iii with rtHiCfi to tlu^ luj[l of a boiU; IkS’Emse 
these awls heljied to present tfu? iirEieking or 
te;iring oft lie bark along tfie hhei’.s tfuu lYJimfl 
awls jiroiJnee- Tlie bircli-hark artist Uana 
I Ian bi' id I trrmi Xew I hinipsliii’e also uses tri- 
angular and reetyngulai'^ awis wJien ciXYiting 
birch-byrk cotuainers in the Nativ'c Norcls 
Ajiieritnn ti-EiditlojK "Hiis imIieaEes that die 
technique Keis esi.sti^tJ sinre yntiquity ;ind eoii- 
rinues to Ix^ usetl lo this day. And ^vc can gucs.s 
tliat in iTiedi<?^ al \o\^gr5iYxl artisans also uscil 
such faceted iiwls for hiivh I Nark, crcatiiig large 
containei’s for cheir liouseliohls. 

Bast Material (Moehalo) 

Bast is the inner-fibe]’ part of linden liarly mill 
in metlie\al XfngoixMJ ser\ecJ as the iinivcrsEil 
St i Celling iiiaCeTlid. Anotliei' word tbi’ Ixast 
material is nifKfiEilo. All slicdied con nw: cions 
in hircti-bEtrk wEii'es ti'oni lliEit time made 

witlii tlie hdp {>r cords iiiade from anochalo. 
I’raeesor this material can he seen in many 
cxovaced fragments, and w hole parts of an 
ai'tkie chat 1 iliac been preseiwed slicnv tliat 
they are fEistened togedier wicli mocliEilo. 

We can only guess wlien the Lise [sf 
iiiochsilo went out of fhsfiion in niak'ing tnesi 



and wEis superseded l^y r(H>ts. I low did 
modialo as a sewing material differ from 
roots? Wdiy were roots aceepCecI later and 
why [Jo they contiiiLie to be Lised to this day? 
It is interesting thac hirdi-bELrk fishing-net 
floELts {corks), eonsiKting of two chick sheets 
of hircli barlv approximately .>5 X n inches in 
si^e^ were sewn m mcdie\'al Novgoi-od not 
^cith uHM^haio biLt ^vith ]XM>ts. 'J’lierefore, rtMJts 
Were also used in birch-hark crafts then. Rlmxs 
certainly are a more water pixiof material and 
Eiiore suit aisle for producing floacs ifiELn hast. 
Later, not only diti I’oots tELkc over in die 
ETianufacturing of floats but in die pixiduction 
of all bireh-bnrk articles as well. 

l'’ioui the eai'liest times nm\ into die 
tivfmtieth i^entiiry rope was made f]"oiii 
nuxhalo. Stitcliing cords made from incM?halo 
tiiELy also lii-ive Ix^^ui used for stitcdiing, fas- 
tening, or securing hirch-hnrk products in 
ancient times. It is difficult cu say when it 
tell our of use, since we i\o nc5t luive enough 
infbrrnEition Eihout birch-hark articles from 
die sixteenth to the eigliceenth century. In 
die ninetoentfi and twentieth centuiies, all 
tuesi ucix^scwsi %vidi roots. 




&iist-fiber lapii. 
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Mont likely; [iifK-halo was riOieLitcl in water 
before being used. Certainly it was split into 
thedesirtMJ width and ^itwped in water. Every 
artisan who has wo\'en lapti knows tliat lintJen 
is soaked in water prior to use. Howe\e]; they 
most likely did not weave lapti in inedie\ al 
No^'gorod, altliough artieles ^vere inade fVo]n 
linden liil) (lijiden bark) and probaldy steeped 
in \\'acer before tliey were used, liy the ^^ay, 
the in^it ructions for a kmmm (a "bast 

wliisk for bat] ling"') sa>; "Scald uutli lioiling 
water hdbre use/' After tliat, I fie linden 
nioclialo becomes soft and fragrant. Tills 
advice shonld serve us well. 

Bast is c[uLte ^itrong. Ii can be used even 
today. It is surprising that it \^■as totally or 
almost totally rc|>laced by naots. 

Needles 

The fairly thin and narrow strip of l>ast is a 
t flick, flexible, and elaalEc tliread, and a needle 
is retpiired for its use. Needles frOEii tfie ten til 
cenurrv fia^'c bt'vn fotinn] in Xovgorofrs aiv^hp- 
ological exca\’ations. There are too many of 
theni! to call tfiem individual finds. Some of 
them look exactly like the needles u.sed today 

In exjK^riinenting with bast, I've used 
the usual modern industrial "^ypi^y’' needle 
tfiat's 3 inches long and 1.5 mm thick. The 
interior of tfie eye is 3 mm long and o.H iimi 
wide. .Although I Ae found this needle quite 
convenient to work wilfi, [ tliuugfiL tliat tflC 
eye was too narrow. W'lieii I carefully 
examined several needles in the archeo- 
logical eol lection of the Novgorod State 
Museum of Histoi’y .Arehitecture, and Fine 
Arts, 1 found exactly what I ^vas looking for. 
According to tlie archeologist 15. A. Koldiin, 
needles to 4'/» indies long, witfi a diam- 
eter t>f 1.3 to a. 2 Jitm^ were iitost likely used 
for stitdiiiiig he-'^vy ftbric and for making 



boots ancl harnesses. Tfic eyes of tlicsc ik>c- 
dles were round with a ^Uglitly flattened 
end. I've found, when working with it, that 
tfiat needle size is most suitable for working 
with bast on bircli-hark projects. 

Kostyk 

A ie.v/v^'is an instrunient for ^leiwing tliat 
resell] bJes a cui’ved aw l witli a sJiarji arclied cn{J 
and a sliort-Jiaiidlcd. s]xx>n. Using it, bast (rif>- 
bons ol'birdi, linden, lime, and elm bark) is able 
t[> pass t]iR.>ugli woven sti Lelies. In Russia, tliere 
is a riddle about the k-ostyk: "\\'fiat is small acid 
]ium]jbackcd and knows all of tfie patfis?'' 

The ko~SEvk was cut from liardwood 
ti’ccs (apple and pear), was caiwcd from porli 
or mutton bones or the liones of large- 
horned liii'estock, or was forged froni iron. 
The Novgoi’od iimseum iias a magnificent 
iron kostyk found in an exca\ation dating 
from tfie tfiirLeenth century and one niade 
of bone from the filteehtfi cefitury ArtLsans 
im thf: Micidle Ages aori Jiitcr regariJed tiie 
kostyk as a specia] wearing tool. It is pos- 
sible to make a modern kostyk from a blunt 
scrcivd river, to cut one from a brandi of an 
ajuple ora pear tree, or to order a copy in 
the traditional shape from a til ack smith. I'fie 
traditional tool is about 7 inches long, and 
the tip, its working part, is sli pi'*iy over 
Vi inch wide. 




Kostyki.Thfi kostyk is a 
tradbtiorval weavirg laol. 
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Slichcmyalka 

Another tool neoosHary for ^vcHvin^ Is ihi^ 
i^ifchernyulkit {or whicli is fi b]'anc:h 

Kf>li[ m out' fjid that u^ed to clip birch-bnili 
sti’ip^f. A No\poix>d ]'egio3sal dictionary include,^ 
two Qtfier defioitioris for tlie slichomyalka: a 
stick split Eit one end used For catch in snakes, 
and a g^adj^ct usptl to support tlie kindling on 
d wooden or tnetal su]iport to liglit a liousc. 
Most likely the origin ol’ ihv nainc is rdatexi 
to t!ie tool's fiinction of damping or fiolding 
sometiiing in place. In lUissia, niodcrn urban 
Eirtisans Lise e\eryday docliesjrins and sOtiie- 
tiines p;3fH.T dips as sctieiiiyalki^ tieitlier 
]ia\'i]ig snytliing to tJo ^vitfi tna^Jilion. Usually 
scheinyEilki were iiboiic 4 indies long and 
!4 inch ihick. 

"riie craftsman generally used, tivesdic- 
myalki in weaving a small liasE basket wich 
6 X 6 strips. While weaving, lie held the one 
not in use in his nioutli so us not to lose it 
and to have it hiindy at tlie liglat inoment. 

Tools for Harvesting the Bark 

TjO]>atka 

'r-\^o i'ui'el] craftsmen outtjf six whom I spoke 
tvitli in [lie NorgoroLi area said that they use 
special wooden ("trowel s”) to fidp in 

harvesting birdi bark. Similar tools could be 
made from brandies cut in the woods, but it 
is better when ei lopEitka i.s dry Eind j^i’epEtred 
in E^dvance. In tfie Novgoix^d region, It^patki 
were tnade of birch or 03k and fashioned in 
various slices. 'Hiey have no special name for 
tlicm today in tlie city of Novgorod. In some 
regions, tlie lojiatka was called piizilo, from 
the verb pazit ("to make a gi’oon'e in a log in 
constructing houses”). You couid say thai a 
pa?dIo is Et kind of origiiiEvl cfiisel for such 
wnrlh. U is interesting to note tliat Native 
Americans^ in reiTio\'ing large, thick layers of 



birch bni'k to make a canoe or a large fiousc- 
hokl item, sometimes used %vooden wedges, 

Soclialka 

Another tool for fiar\’eFiting biixih haiU is the 

(or f^ochiifcn, as it is sonicticiies called). It 
i5 used for ix^mo^ing .TAefc/Hj'("tylinders") fix>[ii 
tite trunk of a birdi tree. Tills tool se]iaratcs 
the liark tixiin the tree i>y forcing it between 
two layers of bark and tiie wootl on logs sawn 
to the size ol’tiie intendk-d skoloten. The tool is 
flEit and lli to lb inches long, with a handle at 
the end of a metal refo. Ff you flatten out a steel 
rad witli a diameter of about b mm so that it is 
8 to 9 [iirii wide and 2 tnm tliick, round off tile 
edges, smooth it out witli a fine criK-ry cloth, 
attach a strong liandle to one end, and sharpen 
the otlier end of this metal rad, you will have a 
good soehalka, For comenience in use, it is best 
to make the iiaridle about ] indi above the 
blade to be Hhic to hend the end of the rexJ at a 
rigiit angle twiee. 

During llie last decade in tiie Novgorod 
region, r\'t not been able to find a single 
Esrtisan wiio made Eiiesi using skolotni, or could 
even describe their preparation, d’lierdbrc^ it h 
impos^sible to learn tram the people wlio live 
tlK^re die prc'Cisc mimes foi‘ tools tiiEit existed in 
olden times. The name soi^hafka (or so^hiik^) may 
be from the ^ erh .whit ("to itimove or pull off 
the bark from a tree"), d'he root of cliis word, 
sok ("juire"}, means "the sap^v(H>d of a tree, 
wJuE?h is the external layer of young wood next 
to the bark." In northwest Russia, sometimes 
a wedge cut fram a fir tiw or a mounlEiin ash is 
used iti remov ing skolotni from l>ireh trees. 
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Notes from Novgorod 



chapter five 

The Marvelous Tues 



f ?ill the birch-bgrk arbdes, the Uies 
{tut^^s is the plural] is probably the 
most intriguing. It is ft hertnetically 
sealed birch-bark box, which is usuEilly cylin- 
drical, generally Et wooden i>ottoni and 
lid. [t way intended for ihe y forage of mi!k 
and ci’eam, as well as eggy^ flour salt, musli” 
roomy, and (jerries. Tlie word tiwi way 
probably deri\ ed froni tlie language of die 
Komi people. 

The cues was a very poptilar fioiisehold 

item (Hx:EJuSe of die eharac-terLstivs ijf iiirdl 
hark — a\'a liability, ease in working, water 
resistance, and flexibility — -as well as the sim- 
jilicity in design of birch-bark products and 
rheir universe lily in cernis of use. A nieal in a 
cues ]^emains ’rvanii, and water in a tues stays 
cool for a ^'ery long time. (Ko it efTectively 
served as a tliermosr) In addition, food kept in 
this canister is le^^s subject to spoiling. The 
tues was tltcrdbre u^ied very wnddy from its 
cu.stomary tisc as a bucket, mug, or ladle, to a 
container usvil for churning butter frani cream. 

One resident of t]H^ village of Bi7tno near 
Tobol sl4 (once tiie liiatoric capital of Siberia) 
in wiiat is today Tyumen Oblast (province) 
told us that in the ]fl40s through the 19-^Os 
the people of The village would fill a tues with 
ci’eani and shake it for two to thi^ee hours by 
walking around their cottages until butter 



formed. It is also kntjwn that honey, kvass, 
fish roc, salted cucumbcr.s, and otfiei' products 
were stored in the tues. And it is a well- 
known tact [hat in the sixteenth and 
seven teen di centuries, butter was sold in 
(“bii'cli-bai^k boxes"} in the 




Tin^ canister with cylinder inside and woven decckraCions 
OLrtstde, dlamec&r 2 iaches, height 3 '/i inches. Made by 
Vladitnir TaOsh. 










C&nbter witfi weaving Cm che nuter wall and itilched 
with bast (tihe inh$r hark nf the linden tree), diameter 
V/2 inches, height 2V* inches. Reconstruction of 
ihirtfstnth-centur^ canIsMr, made by ViadimirYariih^ 
uiin| orl|inal- botf/ of tuei (see p.'?). 



Canister scitcJied with bast diameter 4^4 inches, height 
about 3 inches- Reconstruction of fourteenth -ceniury 
cantsier, made by VladimirYari&h, using fragment of lid 
from encheDlngicai dig (see pL@). 



Inside stitdied lid for canister shown to the lefc 



Above centers Canister, diameier Inches, height B 
inches^ made by master artisan Victor Sorokin from 
town of Malay Vishera in Novgorod province. 

Above nghc Victor Sorokin's canister,, shown without lid. 







Moscow markets. Most likely these boites 
WE^re tuef^i. Iiw:au!i.e tjf the sspecial c:( 3 nHtriu> 
tion of the liaiidle and lid, wliidi dosed very 
tiglltly, tnesi also were itaed Lo transport 
water and otlicr liquids to tlie places where 
people w’orked in the holds tlic entire day. 

Dejiending on their function and w■helX^ 
they were Lised, tuesi had various forms and 



design features. But in spite of tiieir variety, 
almost all tuesi consisted of these parts: 

• A body, eompoEied of a hollow birch-bark 
cylinder, taken in one piece from tlie tree or 
tnade from a sheet of bircli bark, and witli 
9 rutktshka ("the outer layer," or “shirt"), a 
.second cylinder made from an additional 
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Miniature (anc^ canister, ma-rfe 
bf VtadlmlrYarish. 



Three canisters, made hy Vladimir YarisJi. 



jiliccc ofbirdi bark,, witli d rjoi of a 

tree or fa.stcriud jseanilossly in (\k- 
mEinncr of a znmufi ("tyjic: of lock"). Fro- 
qtLcncly d\c rubaslika \^■as woven in a straiglii 
{}r diJ3gf>na] dim: cion, dtMioi’atecI witJs paitiLM, 
or eiT] bossed with stamps. Desigiis on the 
rubasItkEi also could be cut or scraped out 
witli a knile or drawn an awL 

• A bird]-bark ntn, wliitli fits owr ihe 3'ubaslikii 
on buLli t}]e upper and lower parts uf ilje 
tucs, strengthening it. Sometime.s the rims 
wei'e sewn to die body witli a root of a 
coniferous cree^ strengthening the entire 
construction of die tues. 

■ A wwden bottom, n?stially made froiii the 
ivtJtHi of :i fir, pine, oi" cedar 

■ A wooticn litl, made frcjm tlie wood of the 
same species tjf tree. 

* A I ] audio,, bent from a brandi of wilEo^^; bird 
dierry, or mountain ash. 

Over tile last two fumdred years, Russian! 

[K-asants ha\'e made cuesi f>y using a dohkif 



("birdi-Jjarl^ cylinder reiiiov^.tJ in one piet:e 
from a In nKnlieval Movgorod tfvey did 

not use Midi cyVindtTs/ro mal^c tueai^ cliey 
took a ^fhect ofbLrcii bark, bent it into the 

sha[jc- of cl cylinder, and sewed, the edges 
Eogetiici; ‘rhe tiiesi tnade by the Yakut [a 
people who have liv ed in Silieria Ibr a very 
long time) were icLEitle from birL'li-bark slieets, 
sewm wLtl] fiorsdsalr, and used as containers 
for milk. Tfie iiictlieval Novgorod Ian Liiesi, 
especially tliost made with a wcjoden bottom, 
were p]'^:ibabty also u:^ed for liquitis. 

Design of theTiues Body 
TIu; !>i>Jy orNovgrunK^iiin rucsi frorji rlK* 
Middle Ages was made of two cylintiers. Tht: 
internal cylinder was pixHJuced from a wide 
strip ofbirt'h bark with its lengthwise edges 
usually sewn togetiier to form a cylinder^ 
however, stuiie times tliese edges were sinipty 
im(>os^:‘d against cadi otlicr, overlapping. Tlie 
externa! cylinder was matte from a stfi[>of 
biiYii bai^i wdcii its edges fasteiU'd in a ;svtmyA. 



ipaf 
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Canister wiih c;j^lirider inside and straight weaving out- 
side shirf^ich splic-rooc stitching and ^oQden bottom 
and lid, made by Vladimir tarish. 



A|>LTtui‘fs. tv<rre cut into out- of tliL- strips, 
and jwi:vfTfti/{’1irt]iL- tori^ui?s") wore rut intn 
tlie otlier. TIk tongues tvore iiKSsertod into thi? 
£i]iertU]’OS, hrr]iLy int£?]‘loelYing the eclges- 
TJsese iCijnikL weix? eonligiired in ditfeix^nt 
ways. l"recpaenth’ the furth-bEirk onds oftlie 
s fleet foriiiii^g t(ie e^:te^!lial ey finder were nho 
sliLelled. Sotnetijlies I fie fn^ly stitfiKs.] 

lliroLijjfi in se\ eriil pltices Isy lengtlrwise iliiig- 
unaL vertiedl^ and otlier seam lines^ prtjljaljly 
for ttiiraijility. Tiiis de,sijjn oftlie hotly cun be 
st.*on in intlividiml ^irtifeiis Ihini tlie "arrlit.i:!- 
logieEi]" periofl, meanin^r tlu: ti^nth to the 
Hf teem til rentiiry. 

Design of the Tues Bottom 

Altlunjgfi tfu- ftottom of rlii^ j^entirally 
was mnde ofviood, bireJi harii also was used. 

Wooden Bottom 

'I'Le bottom of many tuesi was cnade frtjni 
a wooden beard fastenetl to tbe body ^^ itli 
iiV[>ocien eo]n.^s]iafH.d .dj/j/'/ivCnails cut with 




The lid on this basket is rnade with a centuries-old 
Kov^ofodian technii<|ue. Made ty Vladimir Yarfsh. 



a knife"), WVmden hottc^ms were used more 
frefpJently in tliosc t>ody designs where tfie 
external eylimler was worki^J in a zaniok and 
the internal (-yli rider ^vas twerlapped. 

BIrch-Bark Bottom 

With tlii,s desijrn^ the bottom eonsbted of 
s<.*^ era] layer‘d o!' birdi f>ark, uHiially two^ lliat 
^^ere sewn to tlje bodv with eciids of linden 

wT 

bark. Before being se^eiin the bottom s fleets 
^^ ere lined up \^ itfi tbo lines rurinLiig vrosswise 
(the lentifel) aru! plaet“d insiiLfe out> meaning 
^^ iffi tile "'wrong” .sidles facing caeli other. 
Ef it bad thiw layers, the tivo hott£>in layers 
were placed fEieeup and tlie third ne^arest to 
tfie txKiy was placed fae^Lxiowrt 

Tfie tH^Uom ^va.s firsc trimmed in several 
places to jxisition its c'ur\'es correctly in rela- 
tion ti:> tbe body, Eind then sewn tightly' to tlie 
fiody. Mdiei'o were likely^ se\ei-aJ inetliods of 
sev^ ing tlie fjottom to tfie fjody. One sceliii ttiat 
[ lia\e been able Co reeonstruec is ''bilinear'; 
tfie linden fjEirk cord siciiullaneoiisly can sew 
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H cfiis kind of seam used co stw ihe boccom co the This second line of che seam doesn'c se-^ ctie boTcom lo 

body of the canister, tbe birch bark can spNt along the che body but keeps che body from spJining along che 

line of stliching. sewing fine (the first pare of the seam), because ibe holes 

ana different disiances from the boctom.This second line 
nesembles scairs because each hole Fs a gneaier distance 
from the bottom in ^ series of four steps. 




To prevent the from splitting. No^gorodians seams are combined here. This combination 

Invented che '^bilinear” seam.They added the second keeps che bottom part of the body from splitting along 

siair-siep seam lo keep ibe bark from spliccing on che the sawing holas madE in the first line of the seam. 

Eticching line. 




TTips drawing, shows how che Novgoro- 
dians in medie^il cimES could th« 
boLiom CO che body of the caniscer 
with the same bflst cord using this 
intricate bilinear seam. Stitches num- 
bered 2. 4 h 6h 3^ 2, and so forth, are tlit 
same distance from the bottom. 
Stitches numbered 1 , 3, 5, 7, I ,and so 
forihHarc on different levels in a stair- 
step pattern. This second line is made 
CO present che bark of the body along 
che Tirsi line of stitching from spliccing. 
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(\w bu-llufil ih Ewu hs'^iys. Tht: fii^st scLim ls a 
spiral I tK]U]Ll]stant from tlic boctoii^ that cap- 
tures. the ] im at ttie lower parE of dse Ijodj. 
Vrfie HeetHid seEiiii is sewn in a stEiir-step con- 
figuration that {J [Hasn't i::a Cell die bottom but 
runs hetwei^ri the cur\ es of‘ the bottom and 
die lo^^cr part [>f'the body. This stix^agtheiis 
tlie biKly by not alloiring the spiral seam to 
tear a^vay. "Ilie five <i ratings to tlie left ilhis- 
crate this iiurieate sefun. 

Design of theTues Lid 

Tlieix.* were sev eral wiys of luakiJi^ che lid. 
Wooden IJd 

'The fir.st method is exaetLy like the first 
design rdThe bottom. I'he lid was mnde f!x>tn 
a w<HKlen btjardn to ^^bich the riaii of tlie Udn 
u-sually eo]n]-]Osed of two strips ofbireh hark 
bent int[> die shape oj’a drele, was fastened 
with the help of slipilki. The diameter of the 
lid ^Lva,s a bit wider diatt tliac of die luniy upon 
w [lief I it sELt. 

Bircli-Bark Lid^ First St vie 
In tlie second lid de.sigm in wliieli the lid is 
niade entirely of hirt^fi hark, the rim of tfie lid 
wa^ sliglilly i^Emiller lliEin tlie lid itself Eind fit 
Inside the body of the tues wfien it was eo\ - 
ered. Tfie rim \i.as sewn \T, ith ei spiral .seam to 
the eirc LimfereEiee of the Ud, wfiit fi generally 
consisted of tw"o hiyei'Sj or to tlie eireumfer- 
ence of' the loiter two layers if there ^xei'e 
tliree. d’he etlges of die lid were stitched 
togetfiei’ with a long striji of bireh barh that 
Iu'ilI ht.'.K'.n pi'e^ioiLstly hoi led in hot water to 
make it Ei]<>re ehistie. 'rJiis strip was wrapped 
around the edge of tlie perimeter of die lid^ 
possibly Eiiore than one liiiiej and was tlien 
SLnvn along tfie enti]"e eii’-Eaimfeivnee of the fid 
witli a laddered seam tfiat ;^rig/agged fiv>rn 



side to side. In two excavated ffagiiients, 1 
found two lids sln>wing tills iiiethofi.1 fiis- 
letiiEig two etiges together. The first fragment 
^vas datt^ from the ckwcntfi to tfie twelftli 
eeritiiry, aEid the seeumi from the fdurti'enth 
It) the fifteenth century (see page S, pfiOlo top 
riglit, and my reeonstrueitoEi on pEige 4 j, left 
bt>ttom). This is evidence that sho^vs that 
such a mcEms of [id eonstriietic>n was consis- 
tent among craftsmen and used over the 
course of se^'eral centuries. It's jiossible, how- 
ever, tiiat ]3arts of the litfs were not sewn w ith 
die /jg/.ag sea Eli. In this ease, the eEld of ifle 
strij} Jiftet it IV as W‘ra[i[)ed aroLmd tlie ettge of 
tfie lid's jieriETieter was bent down over tlie 
rim Eind hidden under tJie elastic stri[> itself 
on the hack of tfie lid. ['ft) see the inside of a 
stitcfied lid, reler hack t^j the pfioto ifial 
shows thi^t on pEige 4.^, top right.) 

Birch-Bark Lid, Second Style 

In tlii?i design, the rim of tlie lid fits on the 
exterior of die IkhIv. ^itrip^t of birdi liarli 
were fastened in a crisscross manner on die 
up|3cr piirl of die lid, ur the eEuire upper sur- 
face o[‘the lid was cohered witli strips of 
ordinnry wea^'ing. Probably many lids of this 
tjfK^ of coEistruction were made without Etny 
kimi of wca\'ing on tfie top, but witli thesur- 
faee decorated widi curving lines and 
elemeEits of weaving tlra^iti on witli an eiw I. 

Is there soEiie kind of tneaEiiEig in the two 
crisscrossed strips of hi rcli bark on the surface 
of die lid? Could it be a tribute to Cliristianity 
that was strong in Ntwgorod by thenP Or per- 
il ?ips there wast .something magical in die way 
the two strips were ci’isKerossed and some- 
dmes bitten widi teeth. After eiU, tlie iidtiii'e 
peoples of North AEiierioi, for exiunple, attri fl- 
uted a sense of m^igle to biting patterns in 
liiivfi bark . (To see biting on lids, refer back to 
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photos oil l>ciges r, Mx H. ]d-( rop: 

[{), second from top; and bottom. J 

Tues Exterior Design 
[^y the twelfth OTitury, fwverjil teehniqiies 
t>ehig tls^^d in tfie exterioi’ iJesign of 
tuesi (bt>Th bodies find i^ucli as engrav ing 
[drawijig witli an awl), cuftirtg ornaRieiUat 
latticework wirli a knife, and decorating with 
paints. It is possible to assume tfiat paints 
were used only lot tlie larger korubu ("bircli- 
bark boxes used For sEorage")^ d’liere isn't a 
siiigle fragment of a painted tues oi^ MoMo 
["Imusekecping basket") in the No\'gorwi 
State Museum of History, A rehi torture, and 
Fine Arts at this time, though some may still 
Eippear. Another techni<iite used for tlie exu:- 
rior design of tuesi entails using crisscrosscti 
strips of birdi hark witli decorative lines 
made by biting the birdi bark' with teeth. Tt'h 
difficult to tell how widely this tedinique was 
ust*<i in medieval Xovgoi'od, b<H^ausc‘ only a 
few fragments with biting have been fburul so 
far. 'The XovgoixMl imisemii Uns only 10 arti- 
facts with sudi inleresttJig oriutmt'nlation. 

'Fbe upper part of t!ie lid of a small tues 
from tbirteenlfi century on Lljs]ilay al tlie 
museum is charaeteriSLic of tliis design tetdt- 
nic[Ue. The lid fias a Lliamcter of inches, 
and tberc^'s biting in a crisscross; pattern 
along the tipped' part- SomeattadK^J iriaterial 
a ho remains, do tracer of a rim tliat hail 

h<M?n sewn on beneath ifie lid at one? time. 

I’his almost coiTipletely f>reserved Eirtifact 
u[idouf>iedly comes froin iriedieval Novgorod^ 
its design features attest to that (see photo on 
page 8, to]i left). 

'I'liesi dating from tfie beginning of tfie 
eighteejith century Found in villages and kept 
in museums were made using skolotni, I'ue.si 
dtiting from earlier centtiries jirobably could 



not be pix^.scrved because of numerous tires 
and otlier disasters^ as well as the deartli of 
musi!Ljm.s in I^ussia. Tuesi u.sing s-kolotni arc 
made by Rtis-siaiis, Kai'chans, Kon^i, l.Mmiirts, 
Maris, anti itxlmr groiips of|XK>pl<^ living in 
tile tniddle of nortliwe.st [iussia, in the Volga 
region, in the Lh'Fil Moim tains, and in Siberia. 

\\e have no I’eliahle sources that tell us 
iiow .skolotni were gatlicred and lisc,k 3 in 
Russia before the cighteentfi century. Russian 
mu-seum-s have no tue.si made using skolotni 
during the tentli to the eighteen tli century, 
"nx'ivfoit;, we arc utiablc to say wfien. by 
wlioiit. a nil wficre in Russia sliolotni (jiroviding 
st™ng, durabU:, ami grat.'eful vessels for storing 
mainly licpiid jii^oducts) were ustxJ for tlie first 
time. We also do not know whether tins ttH'^h- 
nitjue for innking tuesi i>riginated in ihEs.sia or 
was Invxight tiom another comitiy Yet we <^n 
say ^VLth iionfidence tliat the arti.sans of 
met I leva I XovgcMiid [trcjin the tcntl i to the hf- 
twnth century) diiJ not use skolotni for niaking 
tue.si, but formed chem from cylinders sewn 
fn)]ii a single sheet of birch twirk. Skoh>toi 
pivibEiljly began Lo he used in Russia later. 

'Flicre is a birdi-hark objccL dated 490 
jjrC. that i-s stoi'c'd in die Norwegian city of 
Trondheim and made from a birdi-bark 
cylinder. Tlie internal jiart of tlie birdi was 
dug out vvith a knifo, and tlic remaining 
eyliniier was us<?[l to make the ^'es.sel. The 
bark of the hii'di ti’ee rot.s nuire slowly^ than 
its wtHjd. IVohiibly a tree that was beginning 
to rot was used in making the Norwegltin 
skoloLen, beta use it's iilmosL iinpussil>le to 
extract iVesli wood with a kniEe. A similar 
iiiethcHl tor making a r deles from skoloLii] can 
be found among the Old Rdievei's, a LihU|ue 
religious groujj in Siberia {Tmu^tbaikn/ia). 

Tlie skolotcii was ivmovt'd from a rotten 
birch tr^:x^ and tfic decay tvas dug out. What 
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i-omaiiTicd in^tcle quite good TWviui-a ("piiLr'}. 

liuH.siyas ^till u^ied hir^’h-EiHr^: (ucini Eln' 
their origlruil piirpy.se, at least iinti! the 
middle uf the tweutietfi century. Sometiine.s 
it is [ws.sible ly find tuesi in uini today, but it 
is relatE%ely nire= KeasoEted by time, tills 
sometime^^ richly decoi’ated, liiglily artistic 
birch-bfirlt article find.s its place more in I lie 
contemporary worid. 'i’iic art of making 
tuesi is no^v priniEirily in [lie dmmiin of 
urban Lirtisans aEuI evolves intei'est among 
collectors and experts in folk art. Newer ami 
newer ge]ierELti<>ris of skill etl artii>ans con- 
tinue to study Eind reconstruct niedievEil 
tuesin slreiigihening their proficiency in tins 
complex crEift. (P'or lisstructioEis on makiEig 
rlie tues, see ]iroject ifl.J 



The Old Believers 

The Old Beiievers, or sem€i5k/e f'famiiy”) 
as they are called in Siberia, comprise a 
unique regional ethnographic group.They 
vyere founded more than 300 years a^ 
by a group of religious dissenters 
unwilling to accept the liturgical reforms 
of the seventeenth-century Russian 
Orthodox Church- 

In i 6S0, the Old Believers broke 
away from the Russian Orthodox Church 
and v^ere persecuted for their actions by 
the government and the church. Because 
of this, many devoutly religious Old 
Believers committed suicide. Eventually, 
the Old Believers divided into sects, and 
some fled to the borderlands while 
others exiled to Siberia. In 17M, Old 
Believers from Poland were taken into 
the remote areas of Transbaikalia, which is 
now the Burpt Republic. Scattered 
across the region, they lived in isolation, 
preserving their traditions and beliefs. 

In 1971, the Russian Orthodox 
Church officially recognized the rites and 
practices of the Old Believers, whose 
descendants still survive and uphold many 
traditions of the past 
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Part II 

Weaving & Basketry Basics 



Mastering the Craft 

The weaving and basketry basics described’ here in 
chapters 6 to 8 are preliminary instructions intended 
to give you a good overall view of what yon1l need 
to know to successfully create the baskets or other 
projects found in Part Ill/'Plaked Basketry Projects'" 
Consider each of these chapters valuable practice, in 
chapter 6 you'll find general basket-making direc- 
tions^ in chapter 7 you'll learn plain- weaving, and in 
chapter 8 you'll perfect skills for diagonal weaving 
(bias plaiting). 

With a good basic knowledge of plaiting teth- 
niqueSn you wifi be able to confidently weave both 
the plain- weave and diagonal- weave baskets. IVe 
found that a good medium for learning the tech^ 
niques is 80# drawing paper, so that you'll be 



comfortably fanniliar with making the base, sides, 
and any rims, tops, or embellishments when you 
begin to weave with birch bark or indeed another 
contemporary materiaLThe paper can be used 
plain or painted on b-oth sides with acrylic paint, 
which gives additional strength to the paper Only 
one side of the paper appears in the baskets 
because they are double- woven, so both sides can 
be painted the same. 

In Part IV, ''Gallery of Plaited Baskets.'" we suggest 
other contemporary materials, besides birch bark, 
for making unique baskets (see pages 241— 270). You'll 
also be able to view creations by contemporary 
basket-makers that draw on these plaiting techniques. 

■ — Flo Hoppe 
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Mastering the Craft 



chapter six 

General Basket-Making Directions 



Harvesang the Bark 
In lalitiidtifi^ birfli bark is iiarvehited 
in tnrly thmiigh IeiIc; June bt.-caijse the tree is 
dien iRQst ready to pive up iht^ h;^rk. Attempt- 
ing to fmrvest the hark eai’ber or Inter ean ht‘ 
tilth eu]t beeiiuse the ba]‘k is not as readily 
released. 

d’he most cnniintjn method of liarvestiiig 
die bai’k is to remtjve it tram the tree in sheets. 
to do die criitcjiniiin uses a knife to make a 
vertical slit llirotijrfi tlse outer layer of llie bark 
along the Li'Linlt. lie then iKtEiKontiji i'liLs 

h\jni each end of this \-ei“tieal slit around tiie 
tree. One edge of the bircl’i bark ran be easily 
pried froiii tlie ti'ee ^^ itfi a knife along tiie \or~ 
tiail slit; then tfie ivtiote sheet ean be pulled free. 

Done properly the remov al t)f the bai'k 
does not liarm the iree. 

Prepariflg th^ Bark 
Hnrk harvester:] in sliwt.s mii^^t fH“ sjilit into 
thinner layers to ensure a desirable ill ink ness 
for even tension in the wearing. Idle scrips 
can tlicn be out using a variety of iiietliods. 



Left Both edges alor>g the entire length are 
trimmed witli a sharp knife. 

Right: When you harvest bark by the peasant 
strip method, directly from trees, to remove any 
unevenness, scrape the white side of the strip 
slighdy downward wich a knife. Photos on pages 
S4 and SS by Alexander Kudriashov, Andney 
TereiuieVn Alexander Belov, and Vladimir Yarish^ 
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Here Vladimir uses a modem pasta cutter to cut 
many strips die same width. A leather stripper 
will do a similar job. 




Vladimir also uses a rotary cutter to cut one 
strip at a time. 





He collects his strips and pairs them up face to 
face and back to bade to make bundles of strips 
Ehat will be used for weafving projects. 



Basic Preparation for Weaving 




Before the prepared strips are woven, they are 
rubbed with vegetable oil, pig grease, or soap and 
water, or dimply wet with water. Each area of 
Russia has its own customary material for this 
purpose. This is done so that they will glide 
smoothly during the weaving. In this photo, 
Vladimir rubs each strip with vegetable oil,. 
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He also uses sharp scissors to cut strips as 
needed. 




Es&cntml Tools 

* snsiill awl or kosLyk 

■ srissors 

* <Taft liEiife 

■ vogetabk^ oil 
‘ soft rajr 

* microt’lips 




Left to right: kostyk, awl, smal I shtrhemydikd 
(“clamp") ^ spring clamp, knife, scissors 



TIh^ side of tlie weaver is tlie icincT pLirc 

of t tie hi]\'l] hi^rk tliat ^rowf^ closer to tlic Itcai't 
ol'ltic iroc. It is ii dark, ricfi KoUtr. rhc iiodtir- 
sktc: of tile b^rk is. rcjxvaivl the outside of the 
tree and is lighter in <rt)ior 

Befoi-e wt^a\-ing, condition all of tlie 
hirelvhai'k ivea^ers with vegetable oil rul>tK^i:l 
on with a small rag. 




Use microclips to hold the strips and weavers in 
place while weaving. 




Most of the ends of ihe weavers are cut to a 
rounded point with scissors.The instructions for 
the Individual projects indicace whether the strips 
are pointed at one end or both ends. 



Basic Weaving Techniques 

Using Jill Awl or Kostyk 





Wiggle the back and forth underneath a side 
weaver to open up a space big enough to thread 
a strip through. 



....... ^.r- 3r.i4nHCi!Hb^“- 
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Use the awl or kostyk to help pull the strips 
through, Thread the str«p under an intei^ection, 
and then put the aw) underneath the point, 
holding on to the end with your chum bp to puil 
the strip through. 

Double- Wo veil Construction 

All biiskt'ts LJ1 tlii^ book are iiuicle ^ 

dt) LI ble- woven cojislrurlio]]. Tlie iriltiiil pEirt 
of tile his.sket i.s \vo\'en ^vith thv. (dEii’k) 

side up. T'his tlark si tie is the insi^le of the 
basket. Tlie ’iveavei’s arc turned do^vn eitlier 
Ht n diagonn] lor the iliag-onolly jihiit^'^i bas- 
kets or s-triiigJit [l(nvn for tlie phLin-wuaxe 
baskets. M'be ends iire ihrctidud ihroujili tlse 
dt>\^n or around die side,s and across 



lIio lH>ttom to create two complete lEiyers. 
T’lie ]i|^fitc^r sicU: of the Irirch barli is eo^'ured 
iij> complt^rely. 

Doub]e-wo\cn eonstructicin means that 
UlclV are two u'oven layers, but tf you itHjk 
at any of the iEitersut:tiotis of diEmiond^Sp 
tliei'o Eire tour Eayers of bEirk. There Eire Lwo 
layers of strips on the bast\ and tlie outer 
layer creates two moi’e lEiyers so there are no 
lesis til a II lour layei's oHiark on the etidre 
basket. If stripji are added, there can be five 
or six layers — or rnorc^at sonic intersec- 
Lions. lie sure to g^j uhde]' Eill the Uiyers a,S 
you weave tlie ouEer layer of the bEishet Eind 
as you Lidii strij^s. 

the. Strips 

^riie letigtlk of tlie birch-bark strips tie|K*iids 
on the w ay tlic l^ark i-s liarve^sted- If it is has - 
vcstt*d by the sheetp the length of the strips is 
liniikKl to the ciri'L I inference of tlie tree. IfiL 
is harvested using the spiral pt^nsant metliod, 
die striji2?i can he mudi longei’ The most 
coiitjiion melhotl is liarveMing by tfie s licet, 
wills'll iTiean.s addirional sti-ijis may liave to bv 
adiki^tl to complete n basket. 

1lie ins[]'uction,s tor tfie indicidual j>rofects 
iEulude boll I a ^'.itlLh anti a length ineasure- 
inent, but if your strips aren't lon^ enoujiT, 
intire strips can he auldenl to Uiiike uji the 
ovei’Etlt length during the w"eaving. Adding a 
new wtiai'er is simple: Ikit tme end of the 
]iew st]’i[> to a rounded point with scissoi’s, 
and -Sf|Li;irc-cLit the other end. 
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Thread the pointed end und*r the inters eaion 
where the strip is too short (one of the side 
weave ts}k and pull it all the way through, leaving 
'/0 inch (0.04 cm) extending beyond the edge. 




Weave the pointed end as far as it needs to go, 
and trim both ends with a craft knife. 



Calculating How Maiij' Strips 
You'll Need 

M'lie number of we 23 \ ers reqiiireii for a 
basket depends on their length. Tlierefore, 
you may [ia\'c more or fewer sLri|,is ihun 
for a ].]firrieular ju'ojeel- If (lie 
basket is made with .sliorter pieces, more 
will he needed; eotn'ersely; uitli lotiger 
pieces, fewer will be needed. 



■^T ■ ! ^ar ^ nB“.: “ uKk t- Hf; 
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Plain-Weaving Directions 



T il*.* hnst! t(j]’ 3 hEiskct ih 

\^ fjven tls*f .samt! a.s that for a diagtj- 
mUy plaktil baNkt-t. 

"Hie difbtTcmx' hct^\wti a ])lain-wcas'e 
base- aiui a diagonally plaited ba,KO i^i diat tli*! 
plain-weEive huse iiri} *‘onsi*lered stEtkew 

that 3 re set up at right angles to the base atid 
fidditional strij^s, oi‘ wca^'ers, are needed to 
^teave die -Sides and the I'Jin. 



Practicing the Technique: Plain Weaving 
Plain-Weaving the Base 





With the right (darker) side of the stake up, 
place the first s^ko vertically. Place the second 
stake horiioncaHy on cop of the first stake. This 
corner of the base is at the lower left corner 
and is off-center. 



Alternate adding stakes in this manner — vertical, 
then horizontal — until the entire base is woven. 
(The first three photos show you the basics. If 
/ouVe an experienced weaver, you may be able co 
take it from there. Photo 12 shows you how to 
square off the base.) 



S9 
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Make sure there are no holes between the stakes^ 
and then secure the corners with miicrodips. 




The stakes extending beyond the base on all four 
sides should be the same length. If there is some 
disparity in the length extending beyond the base, 
don’t cut the strips off to make them even. The 
material is precious and any length can be used 
to its fullest extent. 
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Measure [iio base with a ruier to inake sure it is 
absolutely square. 





Fold the stakes at the bottotn edge of the base at 
a 90-degree angle to make the sides. Fold one of 
the corner stakes c?ver on itself (photo 17), and 
then fold all the stakes along the adjacent edge 
over it (photo IS). 




Firmly crease each stake. 




Repeat this same sequence on the other three 
sides. 



Plain-Weaving the Sitle.s 




Starting near one corner, weave the first row in 
an under one, over one pattern. The first row is 
the opposite of the over/under pattern estab- 
lished on the base. Smee this is a double-waven 
con5tructi‘5«i. each of the strips up the sides is 
woven with the right side facing inv^ard. 
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Place the end of a weaver in front of a stake near 
a corner' so that it will be hidden in the overlap W&ave a second row starting on a different comer, 

at the end of the row. 





Weave over one, under one tor the entire row, 
ending the weaver overlappin-g it for three 
stakes around this corner. End the row by overlapping the weaver for three 

stakes around the comer 





Crease the weaver at each corner so that it forms 
a right angle, as shov^n here. Use microdips every 
few stakes to hofd the weaver in place. 
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Plain- Weaving the Kim 




The rim consists of two additional strips that will 
go around the basket plus a little extra length for 
the overlap. Hold them together and place them 
on the outside of the last row. 

Start at a corner, placing the outer strip ac 
the comer and the inner scrip an inch to the left, 
as shown in the photo. 

Crease the rim pieces at each corner to 
form a right angle. 

Fold the vertical stakes down over this rim: 
then thread them through the side weavers on 
the outside of the basket and across the bottom 
to make a double lay^r, 




If the vertical stake is on the outside of the basket, 
fold it down over both additional rim pieces, and 

then thread it under the first intersection. 




If the vemicai stake Js on the inside of the basket, 
fold it dov^n between the two rim strips (only 
over the inner rim strip). 

Puli up on the stakes as necessary as you 
bring them do-wn over :he rim to maintain a level 
edge at the top and to also make the stakes level 
along the edge of the base. 
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End the inner riin by Overlapping the starting 
point approximately '/i inch. 




End the outer rim strip by oveHapping ic for two 
or more stakes around die corner. 

Widi a craft knife, trim the end flush with 
che right edge of the stake. 



Plain-Weaving the Outer WaJl 
anti Bottom 




Working one strip at a time, weave each one 
halfway across the bottomp working from One 
edge. Cut the strips offhand then weave each strip 
from the opposite side :o the middle, overlapping 
die ends through che same bottom weaver. 

Trim each strip dose to the edge of the 
boctom weaver with a craft knife^ as shown here. 




Weave another scrip around the first row^ being 
sure to go underneath both layers. 
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Di agon al- Weaving 
(Bias-Plaiting) Directions 



T he wetiving of tliisi. l>Eisket type is on 
the diagojKilj or hbs, heni't die name. 
The \^■ea\■ing eleiiientn are licit 
broken clov^'n into j^takeH and \vea\ers, becEiiise 
tliere are no additional elements other diEtn 
t!ic origin Ell ones kiserd to lay out theliase. 

Ttie L^rnei’s to oreato iJie sides ai’e ^vo\ en 
witli the existing strips eitfior in tlie middle or 
m-BV tlic middle of the hftsc. (Tfie insti'uetions 
fur tlu- baski-ts will tdl you oxaetiy 

[0 turn the corners.) 

The dnislied sliape oE’ the bai;kvt c.:an be 
ei liter stjuttre or rccliingiilar at ihc base and 
round or oval at the to[^ 

All woven ba. sleets in this Eiook aix? 
floublc-wallcd. This means tliat f]s\st the innei’ 
basket is woven, then the rim, and last, ei. 11 
ends are direaded down the outsitie and across 
tlie hotEoni of tJio basket. If a strip runs out, 
add another strip so diat tlic etui re basket is 
h nisi led witl] a seeond lEiyer. 

'I’he tiaskeLs in this btiok have llie sailif 
i:iLinibLT of elenients in each direction and an 
cvi;ct number ordcincriis o^'crall. Baskets can 
be made with an une^vn ntJtnber of eliUTients 
in each diTO'fion, wliidi would rsx:ate only rec- 
tangtdar baskets. Theix^ would still he elii e\ en 
number of elements o\ e]"ill. Wlu^n basketss are 
made with Ein uneven number of elements 
ot^erall, the baskets are EisyrnEnetrieal. 



Practicing the Technique: Diagonal 
Weaving (Bias Plaiting} 
Diagonal-Wea\iiig the Base 




The base is woven with the right side of che 
strips up. The base weaving starts at the lower 
left-hand comer with a vertical strip first, and 
then the horizontaf strip over it. (This point is 
critical because the placement of these first two 
weavers affects the weaving of the rim and any 
embellishments added later. All die indiyldual 
basket instructions, with a few exceptionSn are 
geared to dii^ layout-) 
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Continue weaving the base by alternacely adding a 
verticat strip and then a horiionta) strip, until the 
entire base es woven and the corners are held in 
place with itiicrociips, (For more detailed weaving 
direction^ for the base, refer to chapcer 7.) 



StrijjH ui'ilK^ ^^houki txtcjKl beyond 

clfcL- u’o\tm Imsi' on a]l four *ides. If tlsL strips 
are not tlie same length, don’t cut tlic; strips to 
mal-ic theiTi even. 'Flic niFiterial ]s preinous, and 
any length £”Ln bt* iis*.sj to its till lost exieiit. 

^■Takv -sure the strips on the b?iss<‘ nro all 
very dosv together uirh no holes. St.s::Ljrc the 
cornel’s with jjiirrocllps. The fini.slitid bEise 
juu.st fie Etbs^iliitf?!}" square. 

Aftei- tfie ])ase is \v<>vcri, estalilisli tlie 
corner ]i<iintfi ^^here the bEisket is le be 
turned. Count the miiTiber of weaver?v froiti 
tt^'o oppo?iing corner.s — for exnniple, the 
u[>f>cj^ left and tile lowc]^ right corirci^s, as 
sho^vn in the (ir.st druu-ing on tlie next page, 
[he 'liigiit ^Vi^y/■ 'Hiis fo]-rii?; a reetangular 
base (a -J-ilianumd x f>-diamond base). If you 
make tfic siarne eomit from each corner the 
base ivill be .stpiare anil will not up 

the sides propEi-rly ns sfmu'n in rhe ?teco]TtJ 
drawing, the ‘AV'rong W^yF 

To h.H-ate tile first tst‘o [Urning [KHiits, 
begin ctMuitcng from the up|H.^r left torner of 
[he base. The example i.s a 20-slrip base (that 
is^ 10 strip,s in eaefi direction, also ivrittell as 
]0 X ]0), wiiidi will be ^voven into a reCCan- 
gulEii' bEisket ^vitii ei 4-diEimond x fj-diamond 
base. Coinsting from tiie upper left corner, 
count lioii^on tally to riie right, cind mark it 
with a microelip between weavers 4 and i>. 
Counting s'erticLiIIy troni the sajiie corner, 
count to [lie splice between w■e^|^■er^4 and .5, 
a] id again rTiark with a microclij^. 

Do the same thing for die of>[> 0 ‘-sitc (louver 
I'iglit) es-irner. Onirit \ ertieally up to tile s|>ace 
bot^^ecn weavers 4an<l t?,, and rnaiF' it. Count 
horistonfatty to the left, again mai'king the 
spaL’c between \^ea\ei’s ■4 and 
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Wich the rigjhi side of ihe base ^acing upland workirg 
across tbo insidd of the b-askee^ make the comer bji' 
interweaving the two strips on each sSde of the maiited 
space. For this numher of strips on the l>ase and the 
location of che oorners, che left weaver goes over che 
right to for-m the corner 
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Then weave strip C under stnp B, And finAlIj^ 

strip D over strip A and under strip BThis 
creatjes a 4-diamond configyradon. Mi-crodip this 
corner to hold St in place. Weave each of die 
other three corners the same way. 




If the base is woven with six strips in each direc- 
tion (a 6 X 6 base) and the corners are in the 
middFe of the base ^ the right strip goes over the 
left to form che comers. 




On a 4 X 4 base with the corners in the 
middle r the left strip goes over the right to 
form the corners. 



Diagonal- Weaving the Sides 
(Inner Wall) 




Weave the sides on the outside of the basket 
with the inside facing away from you. Starting 
between two comers when weaving a 6 x 6 
base, weave one strip from the right and one 
from the left and then microdip it. 
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Work the opposite side iJie same way next. 
Repeat this sequence on the other wo sides. 
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ConUnue this sequence of weaving the corniers 
(shown in dio first two photos) and then the 
opposite sides between the corners (shown in 
the last four). 




This method generalfjf can be appfied to weaving 
garh diagonal-plaiting project, The onl^ difference 
lies in the number of strips used for the base and 
the shape of the foundatton of the basket (either 
square, rectangular^or asymmetrically square). 



:aL- 
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Weave to the specified height in the in^truc- 
tiont for the In^jividual projects, The heighe is 
fiieasured by how many diamortds are needed 
to make the desired height around the whole 
basket; the diamonds that are most easily 
counted are at a corner. 

As you weave, tighten up the scrips by pullmg 
evenly on each one to make sure there are no 
spaces, or holes, between the strips. Good ten- 
sion concroJ comes with practice and makes a 
more symmetrically shaped basket 



Diagonal- Wearing the Kim 




As you work the rim and thread the strips 
down the sides and bottom of the basket, the 
general rule js to go under all the layers. There 
will be places where chere is only one layen 
because other strips have yet to be Vh^ven in 
to make the two layers. 




For proper tension and stability in the weaving, 
an extra row is woven above the point where che 
rim is to be turned. The mlGrodips are holding 
the extra row in place. Don't take off the micro- 
clips or unweave the strips all at once. Take off 
the microclip and unweave only the two scrips 
that you will be using to turn down the rim. 
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There are two methods for turning down the rim. 



Turfihtg Do-wn the Rim, First Method 




The first method for luming down the rim is lo 
turn down at a right angle all the strips pointing in 
one direction (pointing left in the cstample), dircad- 
ing each of them under the first intersection. 



Because the remaining strips, which are pointing 
in the other direction (pointing right in the 
example in photo 2), are turned down at a right 
anglep^ach of them is threaded under only the 
upper layer at the first Intersection (shown in 
photo 3). This is very important. If they are 
threaded under twg layers at this point, the rim 
won't be continuous- 



Turfung Dowji ike Rim, Second Method 




The second method is to turn down the outer 
strip first and then the inner one. When the strip 
pointing up to the right is on the outside, make a 
right-angle fold forward and down to the right. 



2 




Take the second strip that is pointing up to the 
left, and make a right-angle fold forward and 
down to the lepL 
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Wbrking to che (eftpfold the next righc-pointmg 
scrip down o^r che last scrip, shown in phoco 3, 
and thread ic under che first incerseccion under 
ail che strips (there is a minimum of shown 
in photo 4, 




Fold the left-pointing scrip down next 




Fold the right-pointing strip down over it„and 
thread it under the first intersection. Continue 
this sequence ail the wajf around the rim, The last 
left-pointing strip goes under che first turned- 
down strip that is pointing to the right. 




The first strip is threaded under both layers of 
the first intersection to complete che dm. 
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Diagonal-Weaving the Outer Wall 
and Bottom 





Working one strip ai a tiinOp weave down che 
sides and across the bottom of the basket, fol- 
lowing the Over/under weave alread)^ established 
by the inner wall. 

When one strip runs out at the bottom, cut 
it off dose to the edge of the intersection under 
which it went, as shown here. 



PljII it thraugh firmly (as shown in photo 3) and 
cut che end off with scissors (as shown in photo 
^).With a craft knife, trim the end flush with the 
edge of the last intersection. 



If a strip is too short, cut off the pointed end and 
weave in another piece so that the whole base is 
covered. 



Weave the strip from the opposite direction to 
meet the Cutoff strip, and weave it under the 
same intersecwon, threading it on top of the 
cucoff strip. 



When [he entire basket is finished, use a craft 
knife to carefully trim off ail protruding ends flush 
with Che edge of the last intersections under 
which they wentrTwo or three light passes with 
the knife are hetier than a heavy one that might 
cut through the strip below. 
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Part II 



Plaited Basketry 
Projects 

Weaving with Birch Bark 



When making nfiodels for these projects, I was reluc- 
tant to use beautiful birch bark since I realize what 
my co-author Vladimir Yah sh had to go through to 
obtain it, I have searched for jusc the right tree(s) 
and harvested the bark with him. 

Since creating project models requires weaving 
and unweaving many times to understand the com- 
plexities of the baskets, I decided to use 80# drawing 
paper cut into '/i-inch (I.2S cm) strips to do the 
job. This turned out to be a wonderfuJ idea because 
I was actually able to make notes and number the 
sequences right on the working models themselves. 
Later I decided to paint the ipaper on both sides 
{the same or different cofors) and then run it 
through a pasta cutter to make 'A-inch (0.75 cm) 
scrips. With those paper scrips, I was able to make 
beautiful examples of each of the baskets in a 
scaled-down version, 

Wole: If you decide co do chis, painting gives 
the paper extra strength. Be sure that the paint is 



very dry before you try to cut or work with the 
paper. When only semi-dry the paper will be soggy 
and stretchy. 

Over the last ten years, I have taken only three 
classes with Vladimir^ but through those classes I did 
learn the basks well because Vladimir is an exacting 
teacher. When co-author and photographer Jim 
Widess took photos of Vladimir making the baskets, 
I observed each step and took copious notes, With 
the combination of my notes and Jim's photos, I was 
able to describe the weaving process for each of 
these eighteen projects. Although I am an accom- 
plished basket maker, I had been unfamiliar with 
birch-bark plaiting. By not haviryg become totally 
competent in birch-bark weaving before writing the 
step-by-step procedures. I feel that I had the 
mindset of a beginning student and was therefore 
able to see where more descriptions might be 
needed and where it might be necessary to ade- 
quately explain all the detaiis and steps. 

— Flo Hoppe 
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Weaving with Birch Bark 



project one 

Rectangular Tray 



Weaving Level 
begEnrier eo advanted 

Dimensiori£ 

base V/i X inches, height I inch 
Materials 

21 birch^bark strips,, '/i inch x 16 inches 



T his stmpfe pftih}-n;mve Irii)' is u good stiiriing poinf 
Jbr getiing f fie Jkd of bfirfi-tnirk truitefitiis and 
toeaving. This is md a inidifiomif Hussfim-s/yk 
ii is more fike ihose fbumf in Saindinovam roimiries. 
Only iiffoiit 3 perceni o/' Russian biirh-biirk Inisheis tire 
wilh this plafn-wetive leciiniqife. This s mu If I my cifn be nsedjhr 
trinkets. Lorger will iifrommodate roffs and fruiL 



Preparation 

Rub vegetable oil on each strip with a 
small rzg. Separate the strips Into 16 
stakes, three side weavers, and wo rim 
strips, Cut the ends of each of the 16 
stakes to a raunded poinL Cut ore end 
of each of the three side weavers to a 
rounded point 



The finished rectangular tray. 
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WEAVING THE 
RECTANGULAR TRAY 
Base 




Weave a rectangular base with rtine vertical Stakes and 
seven horizontal stakes according to the plain- weaving 



genera] dtrecdons in chapter 7. The base Tmeasureinent is 
]: '/3 X 4 '/4 inches.The stakes should exiund approxiinatfily 
5 to 6 inches beyond the base on each side. Secure the 
corru?r£ with fnicroctips. 




Fold all the stakes at a right angle along each side of the 
base. Fold a corner stake over on itself. 




IT 




Fold all the stakes on the adjoining edge over on them- 
selves across the folded corner stake. 




The base stakes ail folded and ready for weaving the sides. 
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Sides 




Woave the sides with the right side of the weavers facing 
in. Weave two rows of under/over weave, starting each 
row at a different comer The first row h the opposite 
of the over/under pattern- established on the base. 

Begin the first row with the weaver in the middle of 
an “'over" stake, as shown here.This will hide the end 
when you overlap at the end of the row. 




Crease the weaver at each corner to make a right-angle 
bend,. Overlap for four stakes past the corner. 




Begin the second row to the left of another corner, and 
complete the row the same as you did the first. 



Microcltp frequently to keep the weaver in place and have 
even tension. 
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The second stake is on the inside of the basket. Fold it 
down over the rim between the two additional riiri strips. 

Start the rim by placing tvra additionaf strips on the out- 
side of the last row near a corner, Place the edge oi the 
outer strip flush with the corner and the inner strip an 
inch to the left. 

Pull on the stakes as necessary as yov bring them 
down over the rim strips in order to maintain a level 
edge at the top and to make sure the stakes are level 
along the edge of the base., 




As you get to each corner crease the rim pieces to form 
a right angle. The first stake k on the outside of the 
baskesL Fold it dov^n over both additional rtm scrips, and 
thread it under the first row weaver. 





Continue working to the right, aJcemating these two moves. 




To 

up 
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Overlap die outer rim strip around the comer for three 
stakes. Trim off the excess, with a craft knife. 




Thread each of the stakes through the side stakes and 
across the bottom stakes s-q that the basket is completely 
double- woven. 




Trim off all the ends with a crafc knife. 




Weave a sciip around the first row. 



17 




Trim the end with a craft knife dose to the edge of 
the stake. 
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Weaving with Birch Bark 



project two 

Bottle with Wooden Top 



Weaving Levet 
intermediaic 

Dimensions 

base 2 inches square, height inches, 
height with wooden top S inches 

Materials 

17 birch-bark strips, l/a x ]& inches; 

12 birch-bark strips, 'A x 10 inches; 

II birch-bark strips, '/( x 19 inches; 

3 birch-bark strips, V* x ? inches; 

I X 2 '/-i inch block of basswood 

Preparation 

Cut birch-bark strips for the base: 
four '/l-inch stakes, each 1 8 inches long; 
five A-inch stakes, each [0 inches long; 
six W-inch stakes, each 16 inches long; 
one A- inch weaver, 10 inches long. 

Cut birch-bark strips for the sides: 
four *A-inch weavers, each 10 inches long; 
five '/z-inch weavers, each 10 inches long; 
six A-inch weavers, each 18 inches long; 
two !/-i-inch rim pieces, each 9 inches long. 

Rub vegetable oil on each strip with a 
small rag. Cut both ends of each Of the 
strips to a rounded point (except the two 
rim pieces and the weavers that will cover 
the basket on the oucside, which are cut 
to a rounded point on just one end). 



T his is iVi orighiid design ^'dng phift-wetiw 

tedifikjue. Most qfth^ litfSSkifi baskds ditigomilfy 
pluiied, so the use of p fa in weiwe ivith lifferenl 
midlhs qfsiokes U'f^i^pers is sim^rwhi^t of tnt inmn-nikm, 
d"he mnsndl shope, fhe carvi^d toooden lid, ^'ind /he use of 
different 'loid/hs cf birch bark produce un interesting con/uiner 
Jbr storing snhi/f items. 



The finished botire, 
which also shows 
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WEAVtNGTHE BOTTLE 

Base 




Weave a S x 5 square base, alternating the '/ 4 -inch stakes 
■with the l/z-inch stakes^as shown here. The first and last 
verticaf and horizontal stakes are the '/4-inch strips. The 
base measuremenc is 2Va inches square. Secure the cor- 
ners with Tnicrodips. 




The ba^e stakes all folded and ready for weaving the sides. 



Sides 




Fold all the s^kei at a right angle along each side of the 
base. Fold ewo corner stakes over on themselves. 





Fold all the stakes on the adjoining edge over on them- 
selves across the fofded corner stake. 



Begin weaving up the side with a '/4-inch weaver with 
the right srde of the weaver facing in. The first row 
is the opposite of the over/under pattern established 
on the base. 

Begin each row two stakes to the left of a corner by 
placing the weaver in the middle of the "over" stake, as 
shown here. 
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Bend each weaver at a right angle it the coffiet?. 







End the raw by overtapping for two or three stinkes pa&t 
the corner. 





Weave five nov^s with the l^i-inch v^eavers. Weave the 
seventh row with a ^/<-inch weaver. 




Top 




To form the fnward bend at the top, fold the stakes in 
above the fist row of side weaving, Fold each stake firmly 
over your awl to form a right angle. 



The beginning of the second raw. 
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Weave the corner '/t-inch weaver on the right over to 
the left. Cut off the ^/^~inch weaver on the fefc. 




To form the straight part of the tops fold the stakes over 
your awl on an outward bend. 




Then thread the weafver from the right down the sfde. 
Weave the corner '/^-inch weavers on the other three 
sides the same wy. 




Weave a row with the */i'inch weaver, starting over the 
middle stake on one side. 
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Rim 




Place the two additional */^-inch rim pieces on the outside 
of the last row* beginning in the middle of a side and 
placing ihe outer rim '/i inch to the rigfi: of the inner rim. 




Fold cfie rim pieces at a right-angle bend at each corner. 
Fold the stakes down over the rim. The stakes inside the 
basket fold over the inside added rim strip only; the 
stakes on the outside fold over both added rim strips and 
are thr*ad^d through the */^-inCh weaver on the side. 




Butt the inner rim with the beginning. 




Overlap che outer rim over wo stakes. 



Outer Wall and Bottom 

Thread all the stakes down the sides and across the 
bottom. Weave strips on each of the horizontal side rows 
with the right side feeing out. Be sure to go underneath 
all layers of weaving. Trim all the ends with a craft knife. 
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MAKING THE WOODEN TOP 




Carve the curved top out of the I x 2y4-inch b(ock of 
basswood. Carve the square bottom part to I '/l inches 
square and '/4 Inch deep so that it will fit snugly into the 
opening of the basket. Carve the top part to form a 
rounded curve from side to side. The other two ends 
are flat (photo 3). 




Chamfer al] of the top edges and cut the corners off at 
ar angle (see finished bottle on page &3). 




The profile of the lid resembles that in this drawing, 
made by Flo Hoppe. 



aeT=■^pT:K^:fv1 
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fVeaving with Birch Bark 



project three 

Ripples Basket 



Weaving Level 
intermedijte 

Dimensions 

base 3Va inches square, height 2 inches 
Materials 

21 birch-bark scrips^yB x 18 inches 
Preparation 

Cut brreh-bark strips: 12 stakes, each 10 
inches long; Tve weavers^each 18 inches 
Eong; two rim strips, each 18 inches long^ 
and four strips, each 6 inches long, for ch^^ 
embellishment. Rub vegetable oil on each 
strip with a small rag. Cut both ends of 
each of the 12 stakes to a rounded point. 
Cut one end of each of two weavers to a 
rounded point. Cut one end of each of 
the 6-inch strips to a rounded point. 



iuuqueJy shaped basket is the residt of iladimirs 
best students ivunlmg to neafe soweihmg ha$eti 
on the Iradithmid ie<dmiqaes he taught them in his 
stmlfo over the years, Sofoetimes he siggeiyis a new idea; .iome- 
times they suggest aontething to him. f%dimir sees his studio a.^ 
ihe hiieheit xohere they \ook'' their new bas/teis from the ingre- 
dmds that they edl share. 

Hippies builds on the piai?i-tveave leehniques tf the finf two 
projeets. The ^ig^tag edge ahng the bo/to?n beeome.'^ a rippled 
edge id ihe lop. A pinwheei emhellfshmejii on eaeh .side adds an 
interesting toneh. 




The finishied basket. 







WEAVING THE RIPPLES 
BASKET 

Base of the Ripples Basket 




Weave a 6 x 6 square base according to the plain-weaving 
general directions in chapter 7The right side of the stakes 
is facing up, as shown here. The base measures 3Va inches 
square. Secure the corners with microdipSrThere are two 
center stakes in each direction and a zigzag edge along the 
base between these two center stakes. 




Fold all the stakes at a right angle along the edge of the 
base. Begin on the right side of the base by folding stake I 
back over on itself. 




Fold stake 2 down over stake L 




Fold stake 3 over stake 2. 
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Fold stake 4 down over siake 2 . 





Fold scake S down over stake 4. 




Fold st^ke 6 down over stake S. 




Fold stake 7 over stake 6. Work the same sequence on 
che other three sides. 




The si:^kes all folded. 
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Sides of the Ripples Basket 




Begin weaving the first row of under/over at the center 
cwQ stakes on one side. Weave with the right side of the 
weavers facing in. The first row is the opposite of the 
over/under pattern established on the base. 

Microclip the first weaver in front of the left cenier 
stake, right side insidsn as shown here. 




Weave over/under around the zigssg ^dge of the Nse. 
making right-angle bends with the weaver at each corner, 
as shown in photos 2 and 3. 




Micnodip frequently to hold the weaver in place. Overlap 
the end of the weaver over three stakes at the end of the 
now and each subsequent row,Then trim the end. 




The base configuration at the end oi the first row. 
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Begin the second row on the second side. Start around 
the corner from the left center stake, as shown here. 
Continue to form sharp corners. 




Continue to form sharp comers. 




Rim of the Ripples Basket 




Starring on the fourth side^ place the two additional rim 
strips in front of the top row. staggering the ends. 



Begin the third row on dig third sidg by placing the begin- 
ning part of the weaver on cop of the left center stake. 
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Fold each of the stakes over the rinn, and thread them 
through the weaving on the side of die Nsket-The First 
stake is on the outside of the basket, so it foids over the 
two additlonai rim strips and threads into the first 
weaver, as shown in the photos above. 




The next stake is on the inside of the basket, so it folds 
down between che two additional rim strips. The photo 
shows [he second stake in piace and the third stake being 
threaded into the side weaver. 




a ^ 




Cut the inner rim off fiush with the beginning end. 



.... .SB 
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Overlap the outer rimiHand thread it under the beginning 
of the row for three stakes. 




Trim off the end. 





Double up the weaving in nows I and 2 with more strips, 
lifting up all the stakes coming down from [he rim as 
you weave. 




Weave all the stakes down the sides and across the bottom. 




Trim all the ends with a craft knife. 
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Embellishment of the Ripples Basket 




Work ch« p inwheel embellishnnent on the center two 
stakes and the top two rows on each side in a counter^ 
clockwise direction. 



Begin by threading a 6-inch strip, wrong side ouu 
under square A, as shown here. 




Foid it on a diagonal to the right, Sind then thread the 
end, wrong side out, through square B. Press the fold flat. 





Continue chis sequence for the next two sides of the pin- 
wheeL folding and threading ch rough square C (photo 3) 
and square D (photo 4). 



■ ■ irr 3ain= “ir^asorvi 
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End by threading ihe scrip up under square A on top of The finished pinwheel eiribellSshment, 

the beginning end. 




Trim the ends. 
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Weaving with Birch Bark 



project four 

Small Basket with 
Three-Part Braid 



Weaving Level 

beginner to advanced 

Dimensions 

base of finished basket 2 '/2 inches square: 
height I V* inches 

Materials 

IS birch-bark strips, Vl inch x at least 
\4 inches 



T his imskef has a stpiare hase, a roitmi top, and a imi/d 
Irinu and if 's m'ry inidftiona! and ivtdesprmd in 
vt'r.dons of diis Ihsskel used 
ifi RiiS.diifi villitgt's Ji?r f?!anv /wtis^kfep/ng fl is an 

eradit^n/ beginning haskt'i jbt" kam/ng f!w hnsie sUnetnrt^ 
and kehndinfs ofdittgonafpfading. If atn he madr in numy 
different sis^es. The tnsfriuiivns give the dinmisjons and (he 
tfmaferfah /r> make a nes/Ing sel rf three 



Preparation 

Rub vegetable oil on each of the strips 
with a small rag Cut both ends of each of 
1 2 strips to a rounded point. Cut one 
end of each of three strips for the braid 
to a rounded point. 




The compteted basket with a chree^pari braid. 
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WEAWNGTHE SMALL BASKET 

Base 







The base consists of six horizontal strips and six vertical 
strips^as showr in the photo. Work the base according 
to the general basket-making directions in chapter 6. 
Make sure the strips are close together with no holes, 
and secure the corners with microdfps.The base weaving 
before the corners are located measures 3 inches square. 

Corners 




The side comeirs are in liie CGncer of each side of the base. 




Mark the space between strips 3 and 4 on each side. 
With the right side of the base facing up, and working 
across the rnside of the basket, weave strip A over strip B 
(photo 1} and under strip C (photo 1). 
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Weave strip D under strip B and over strip C. 




This creates a 4-diamond configuration. 




Secure with a mi croc lip. Weave the opposite comer the 
same way. 





Weave the third corner the same way (photo 6), and 
then the opposite corner (photo 7). 




I -^r^pi4r;ri r^BTOpuKl^: 
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Sides (I finer Wall) 




With the outside of the basket facmg toward you. weave 
in between the comers fay cakmg one strip from die left 
and one from :he right, as shown here. R-epeat this 
sequenc-e on the other ^ide, and chen work che two 
remaining sides the same way, (For weaving the sides, refer 
to diagonal -plaiting directions in chapter 8 . Review the 
step-by-step photos, from photo I on page 69 to- photo 3 
on page 70, as needed.) 





At the come n weave one strip from the left and one 
from the right- Repeac this sequence on the opposite 
corner, and then work the two remaining corners the 
same way. Keep weaving in this n^anner until you have 
woven three diamonds up, counting at a corner, as shown 
in the photo. Weave one more row for stability. (Refer to 
diagonal -weaving directions in chapter 8 for weaving the 
sides. Review photos 9 to I I on page 7 1 .) 



Srrta ! I ^sk«c with Th re-e-Pari Bral d \t}\ 
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Rim 




The rim stares in ehe middle of the diird diamond up 
from the corner Unweave or\\y che two strips you are 
using to work the rim, as shown here. 





Fold tf^e kft- pointing strip down at a right angle. 




Thread ic under che first intersection on the side. 







Working to the left, unweave the next two strips (photo 
4) and continue the sequence of folding the left- pointing 
strip down at a right angle and threading it under the 
first intersection on the side (photo 5J. 
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Mow work with the inner strips that are pointing lo 




Fol^f each oi them at a right angle, and thread them 
under only one layer of the first row — the layer formed 
by the first folded strips. 
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Outer Wall 




Thread each of ihe snips lo the middle of the bottom, 
overlapping the strips to make sure the entire surface is 
covered. 



E mbellishmerit^ the Three-Part Braid 




Each of the three scrips makes a complete circuit of 
the basket, and the end threads under its own beginning. 
With the underside facing out, thread one of the 
strips up under a diamond at the top of the basket, as 
shovvr here. 



2 



> 






Make sure that as you weave the snips On the outside of 
the basket, they go under all the layers of weaving, Trim 
the ends with a craft knife. 





Pull the strip through until only Va inch appears at the 
lower edge of the diamond. 
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Working zo the left, fold c^e itrip ac a right angle and 
thread it down under all the layers of the lower diamond. 



Fold the strip at a right angle and thread it up under the 
cop diamond. 







Press the fold flat. 



Press the fold flaL 



Small Basket with ThrEc-Part Braid IDS 
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Make sure that you pull the braid strip down tightfy to 
make the braid levet and slighdy lower than the top of 
the rim. Continue threading the strip in this zigzag 
manner for the entire row. To end, thread the strip under- 
neath the beginning, as shown here. 




Add the second strip up through the top diamond to the 
right of the first strip. 





End the row by threading the strip underneath the begin- 
nif>g. Begin the third strip to the right of the second strip, 
as shown here, and work as you did for the last two rows. 




Be sure to go under all layers as you thread the scrips in 
the zigzag pattern both up and down. 



■ f ^ar ^ r^- 
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Trim aH the ends. If y^ou start the braid with the underside 
facing out* the top half of the braid will have the right side 
of the strip facing out and the lower half will have the 
underside of the scrip facing out. If you start the braid 
with die right side facing out, the top haif of the braid wilE 
have (he underside of die ^urip facing out and the lower 
half will have the right side of the strip facing out. 



FORA NESTING SET 
OF THREE BASKETS 

Small Basket (6 x 6 Base) 

■ IS strips^each 14 inches fong 

* Weave two and a half diamonds high. 

■ The braid is worked: with three separate strips started 
on three consecutive diarnonds. 

Medium-Size Basket (8 x 8 Base) 

- 1^ strips* each 16 inches long 

- The braid Is started on one diamond, and strips are 
added as necessary. End the braid with the strip going 
under res own beginning. 

Large Basket ( 1 0 x 10 Base) 

■ 21 strips, each 18 inches long 

■ Weave three dEamonds high. 

' The braid is worked the same as for the medium-siie 
basket 

Note: It may be necessary to have additional strips for 
each of the baskets to complete the outer wall and make 
the braid. 
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Weaving with Birch Bark 



project five 

Oval Basket with Curls 



Weaving Level 
beginner td advanced 

Dimensions 

base of finished basket 4'/i x 3^4 inches^ 
height I Vi inches 

Materials 

21 birch- bark strips, '/i Inch x at lease 
I S inches 



T his oval hiisk^i zuith atrls is u shape lhal aml^mpo- 
mry hireh-hiirk u'eavers in Xnvgomd 
loiiay. This is anotAer good begumiiig baskel lhai is 
maik zvith the bas/e diagomd-phziting ftrhfuqnes. If it is made 
Oil ii (urge scale, d cem be used Jbr fruit or mujfas. The smailer 
version can hold things (ike nuts or trinkets. 



Preparation 

Ryb vegetable all on each of the strips 
with a stmall rag. C-ut both ends of each of 
the strips co a rounde-d point. 

In preparaticin for curl embelirshment, 
cut one strip in half lengthwise to produce 
two '/(-inch strips. Cut one end of each 
of these two strips to a rounded point. 




The finiEhed oval basket with curls. 







WEAVING THE OVAL BASKET 

Base 




Weave a square base widi 10 vertical and 10 horiiionial 
scrips with the right aide up, according to [he diagonal- 
weavmg (bias-plaiting) general directions in chapter S. 
Make sure che strips are close together with no holes, 
and secure the corners with microclips. 




The base weaving before the corners are located 
measures 4'/: inches square. Make sure the base is 
absoiutely square. 



Side Corners 




To locate the first two side corner points, start counting 
from the lov^er right corner. Counting horizontally to the 
left, mark the space between strips 4 and S with a mrero- 
clip. Counting up vertically from the same corner, mark 
the space between strips 4 and S. 




Do the same thing for the upper left comer, counung 
down vertically to the space between strips 4 and 5, and 
then over horizontally to the space between strips 4 and 
5- This involved counting method produces a symmetrical 
rectangular base, as shown in this drawing by Flo Hoppe. 
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With the right side of the base facing up, and working 
across the mside of the basket, weave strip A over strip B. 




Do the same with the ocher three corners. The photo 
shows the four corners turned up. 




Go to the outside oi the basket, and weave strip C over 
strip B and under strip D. 

Put a mierocltp at the cop of this ^-diamond configu- 
ration to secure it. Weave the other three corners the 
same my. 



Sides (Inner Wall) 




With the outside of the basket facing you, weave che 
sides up CO three diamonds high. It is easiest to count che 
diamonds at the corners. Make sure the height of the 
basket is the same all the way around. 
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Rim 




In photo 9, the awl points to the first strip that will bs 
turned down for the rfm.The scrip is marked with an X. 
Fold this outer left-pointing strip down at a right angle, 
and thread it under the first intersection on the side, as 
shown in phoios I through 3. 




Working to the left, unweave the next two strips, and 
fold the left-pointing strip at a right angle, threading it 
under die first irtersecdon. 



6 




Work this wj)f around the entire basket. 
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Now work ihe inner strips that are pointing to the right 
(photo 7). Working co the ieft, foid eacih of them do^n at 
a right angle, and thread tiiem under only one iayer — the 
iayer formed by the first folded strip. 




After the rfm b compiete, pull each strip snug to make 
the edge o^ the rim even and tight. Photo i2 shows the 
completed rim. 
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Outer Wall 




Thread each of the &tnp& in one direction down to the 
riTiddle of the bottom. 




Thread the strips from the opposite direction, and 
overlap the ends on the bottom. 




If you need to add a strip to make the double layer com- 
plete on ali the strips, cut a short strip to a rounded 
point and thread it under the weaver on the basket that 
needs the extra length. 




Trim both ends of the added strip with a craft knife. 



CURL EMBELLISHMENT 




With the underside facing up, thread the lA-Inch strip 
under a diamond that points up to ihe right at the top 
of the basket. 
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Wbrtimg to tht left, thread it under the ne^t diamond, 
again with the underside facing jp. 







Add a new ^trip by overlapping the ends. 




Overlap the final end under the beginning, and trim both 
ends with a craft knife. 



hull the strip snug {photo 3), and flatten the curl v^ith 
your awl (photo 4). 



■ ? i^iUnitCi lHblt^ aBTOpCKrfvl npaBQM 
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Weaving with Birch Bark 



project six 

Bottle with Stopper 



Weaving Level 
beginner to advanced 

Dimensidns 

base of finished basker I Vi inches square: 
height 31/4 inches; height with stopper 
inches 



T A/’v kifid of hot ik .^hiipe is V6:ry iniditioiidl dml wide- 
sfwd ikt liusmi U'kere pt^opk ime birch bark for 
ivffiwing. Pamnis used boUksJbr slorifig gruifi, 
seeds^ drkd dried Jh/iis, and olhcr items. 77iis shape at n 
he made in larger i?i either of lu>o wys — -hy using wider 
strip.s^ or by using o greater number of' sirips.. 



Materials 

10 birch-bark strips, '/i inch x at least 
16 inches; I x 2 inch block of basswood 

Preparation 

Rub vegetable oil on each of che strips 
with a srnall rag. Cut both ends of each of 
the strips to a rounded point. 




The finished bottle, 
and the stopper 
sirtini beside it. 
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WEAVING THE BOTTLE 

Base 




Tfie base consists of four horizontal strips and four 
vertical strips. Work the base according to the general 
basket-making directions ir chapter 6. Make sure the 
strips are close together v^ith no holes^and secure the 
corners with micr&clips.The base weaving before the cor- 
ners are located measures 2 inches square. Make sure the 
base is absoluteljf square. Microdip the corners of the 
base. 



Side Corners 




The side corners ere located in the middle of each side. 
Weave all four corners by first taking the left strip over 
the right, as shown here. Weave a 4- diamond corner on 
each side from the inside. 




The first completed corner with microclips. 



Sides 




Weave up the sides so that there are five diamonds up 
from the comers and the outside strips are pointing to the 
rlghcThe fifth row creates an additional row for stability. 



ai = L me ; : i I bi k as T a k ' ; m n p m 
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Shoulders 







With the underside up, thread strip 5 on top of the 
cutoff strip (photo 4}. This forms one shoulder (photo 5). 



The awl in photo I points to where one of the shoulders 
is turned. Cut off the strip marked with an X to the right 
of the fourth diamond, Mkrodip the two strips to the 
left (photo 3), 
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Go to the next comer and cut off strip X for the second 
shoulder 



Work shoulders 3 and 4 the same way. Thread each of 
the strips forming the shoulders halfway down the sides 
of the baikec- 




To form the neck, weavie the strips above the shoulders- 



- - E :/in^KHbiM aarn - jKk M npaaoM 
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Pull each of the strips tight so that there are no- holes 
between, them. 




Weave two diam-onds up all the way atiound so that all the 
outside strips point to the left* as shown here. Pull on the 
ends of each of the strips to make sure there are no holes. 



Rim 




Unweave two of the strips^ then fold the right-pointing 
strip down at a ri^t angle. 
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Thread it through the first intersection on the side. The 
height of the neck at this point is one diamond high. 




s 

L 




Working to the right. do the same thEng with each of the 
next three strips. 






Next, working to che left, fold each of the inner strips 
that are pointing to the left at a right angle,, threading 
diem under only the one layer that is formed by the first 
rim strips. 




The completed rim is square when viewed fnani the cop. 



" -r-rin 3aiH^ 
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Completing the Basket 




Thread each of thi strips down the side. 








Keep adding more strips as needed to completety cover 
the basket with a second layer (photos 2-7). 




Trim ail the ends. 
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MAKING THE STOPPER 





Ffom a 1 X 2 inch block of bas&wood, carve the stopper, 
as shown in drawing LThe opening ot the bottle is inch 
square. Carve the bottom of die stopper on a taper from 
Vi inch at the bottom to Vb inch at the wicfeit point I inch 
up. Carve an eight-sided top *A inch deep. Chamfer aN 
the edges- Drawing 2 shows a side view of the stopper. 
Drawings by Flo Hoppe. 




The finished bottle with the stopper in pFace. 
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Weaving with Birch Bark 



project seven 

Saltcellar 



Weaving Level 
irtermediate to advanced 

Dimensions 

base of fmlshed saJtcellar \ */2 inches X 
V4 inch^ height 2 Vb inches; height with 
stopper 3 inches 

Materials 

eight binch-bark strips* inch x 
1 6 Vl inches 



B hrh-bdrk sn/t co?}tiUHers am be fbumt in. many 

am/ diap^ji in Raivfila and m Saindj^navuw coan- 
'rhJs ofii^ IS d tradilioikil pff£f sanies mile f Han Saif 
uas a pmiaas mmutodity, aiul peasants ased ibis type of am- 
id inifr it? siore ii working or travfilng. The eonstrudion of 
t/u's hasief imn?iws sawnd of if te kcimupies learned in projed 6, 
lioiiii: ivHh a Siopper. 



Preparadon 

Rub vegetable oil on each of the scrips 
with a small rag. Cut both ends of each of 
six strips to a nounded pomt. Cut one 
end of each of two strips to a rounded 
point for cbe pin wheel embelJisbmerts. 



finished saficdlar 
with stopper. 
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WEAVING THE SALTCELLAR 
Saltcellar Base 




The base con-si scs of iJbree horiioncal strips and three 
vertical strips (shown here). Work the base according 
to the general basket-making directions in chapter 6, 
Make sure the strips are close together with no holes, 
and secure the corners with microclips.The base weaving 
measures inches square. Make sure the base i^ 
absolute 1)^ square. 




This is a very small base^so the first and second side cor- 
ners are woven at the same time, The first two 
corners are at the upper feft base corner (shown in ihe 
photo) and are located between strips I and 2 both 
horiiontally and vertically. 




With the right side of the base facing upland working 
across the inside of the baskets weave strip A over strip B. 





Weave strip C over strip D (photo and strip D over 
strip A (photo S). 



■ ! "/ ' r-'M ■ 
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Saltcellar Sides (Inner Wall) 




Turn the basket to the other base comer (photo 7), and 
work the third and jbuirch corners exactly the same way 
(photo S). 



5aiEce-ll3ir 1 25 
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On the other endn weavie up cwo diamortd^. On the end 
that is two diamonds high, cut off two of the strips madded 
X and XX so that each cut end measures Va inch. This is 
the turn to the neclc 




A 




Thread strip A on the right (under the right cutoff end 
XX), and thread Ft on top of cutoff end X and under the 
next intersection. 




Thread strip B. the next strip on the r^ht (photo S), 
on top of cutoff end XX (photo 6) and under the next 
intersection. 
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Saltcellar Neck 







Pull the ends sr^ug so that they form nghi corners. 



Tike off the micnocNp on the back of che basket (photo I ), 
and release the last row on both the right and left sides 
fphoto 2). 



Sailed lii' (17 
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Pu^ a micnodip on ch^ inters*«ion. 





Hold tho baskfit so itiat ilie “turn lo the neck'' is lacing you. 



Weave: the 




Take the strips going from the turn to the neck. 




Start weaving the neck by weaviiig the right scrip under 
the left. 



^^Ti^fT rar 3^ ./lH^KHblM 3870;“ OKk M HpaBOM 
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Photos 6-1 l:Workmg to cho left, weave each of the 
strips for one row. Secure each step with a microclip. 
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Saltcellar Rim 




Weave one more row all the wa^r around so there are 
two diamonds above the turn to che neck and the (efi- 
poindng strips are on the outside. 





Unweave two strips. Fold ihe left-pointing strip down at a 
right angle (photo I), and thread It under the first inter- 
section on the side (photo 2). 
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Working w the left, concfniie to work the rest of the rim 
the same way. 




N[GKt,fold each of the inrer strips that are pomting to 
the right at a right ar^le, threading them under only the 
one layer that is formed by the first rim strips. 



Saltcellar Outer Wall 





Thread each of the strips from Ehe neck down the sides 
as far as they will go. 




The completed rpm, which looks square from the cop. 




Cut off the strips used for the turn to the neck. 



S^lT^elbr 13 1 
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The completed saltcellar^ before embellishment. 




They have the underside side showings so they can't be 
used to weave down the sides. Save them to use for cov- 
ering the outside of the basket with the right sides out. 
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EMBELLISHMENT, 

THE PINWHEEL DESIGN 




This pmwheel embelEishment adds strength to the sides 
of the saltcellar Work one on each side in a counter- 
clockwise -direction. Add a new 8-Fnch strip, underside up, 
under dramond A on one side. 





Fold it on a diagonal to the right (phot-o 2), then thread 
the end, underside up^ through diamond 8 (photo 3). 
Press each fold flat. 





Continue this sequence for the next two sides of the pin- 
wheel, folding and threading through diamond C (photo 
4) and diamond D (photo S). 
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WOODEN STOPPER 




End by threading the strip up under diamond A on top of 
the beginning end. 





n 


















































1 










1 






1 1 














Carve the stopper from a 2 x Vi inch fabck of basswood 
(also called linden) or pine. 

Carve the bottom inch of the stopper on a taper 
from ¥7 inch at the bottom to a scant Vs. inch (or the 
size to fit the opening) at the widest point I inch up. 
Carve in about '/a inch on each side to form the top, 
which is approximately V4 inch thick, as shown in the 
drawing (left) by Flo Hoppe. Cut the side points off at an 
angle. Also, chamfer the bottom edges where the stopper 
goes into the neck of the basket.The profile of the 
Stopper is shown in the drawing (right) by Flo Hoppe. 




Th$ finished saltceflar with embelitshiment added. 
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Weaving with Birch Bark 



project eight 

Sawtooth-Rim Basket with Feet 



Weaving Level 
b^iginner to advanced 

PlmerFsions 

base of finished basket 4Vi 31/2 inches: 
height 2 '/a inches 

Materials 

'/>inch birch- bark strips: 20 for the 
baskets each 19 inches torg: 16 for che 
feet, each 6 inches long; and 20 for 
the embellishment, each 4 inches long 

Preparation 

Rub vegetable oil on each of the strips. 
Cut both ends of each of the twenty 
1 9-inch strips to a rounded point. Cut 
one end of each of the sixteen strips for 
the feet to a rounded point. Cut one end 
of each of the twenty 4- inch strips for 
the embeflishrnent to a rounded point. 



T hin tufskd is it (wUsmpo fitly siyk nfid pvfudur ufith 
rhidimir's stttdefiis. The basic hiis&et is made with 
the HSttiil diagonaf plaiiitig. The satcloofh rim is 
fiiffercui ffiitu a regular rint, but easy to make. The sides are 
anbeilished with a spiif-diamond design that echoes the 
sawtooth rim. I'he feet add another dimension to the hasket. 




The finished sawtaoth-rirri basket with feet. 
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WEAVING THE SAWTOOTH- 
RIM BASKET WITH FEET 

Basket Base 




The base consists of 10 vertical and 10 horizontal strips. 
Weave the base according to the general basket-making 
directions in chapter 6. (The horizontal strips in the 
example are lighter than the vertical strips^ but they are 
ail right side up.) Make sure the strips are dose together 
with no boles, and secure the corners with microdips. 
The base weaving measures 4*/2 inches square. Make sure 
the bait is absoliitely square. 

Basket Side Corners 








The location of the side comers is the sanfire as in project S 
(Oval Basket with Curls}: between strips 4 and S. 




Working across the inside of the basket^ weave three 
strips on each side of the corner space so that you have 
a 6-diamond configuration (photos 2 and 3), Do this 
with each of the other three corners (photo 
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Basket Sides (Inner wall) 





Fold strip 4 down on top of 



Weave On the Outside of the basket to a height of four 
dumonds. Count die diamonds at a corner, makif>g sune die 
basket ^s the same height all the waj^ around. When the 
row is corrtpleteK all of the outer strrps will be pointing left. 



Sawtooth Rim 




Unweave the last row fn pairs of strips as you weave 
around the rim, Pre^s each of the folds flat as you turn 
them down. Unweave two strips at the corner so that 
the fourth diamond strip is on top pointing to the right, 
as shown here. 




Unweave the next two strips to the left and fold strip A 
across strip 4. 
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Working to the right, unweave strips B and C. Fold strip 
B down across strips C and A, and thread it under the 
fir5t intersection. 




Fold strip C down over strip B. 




Working to the right, continue this sequence of 
unweaving the neict two strips, then folding the right- 
pointing scrip down and threading it under the first 
mtersection (as shown in che photos)^ and folding the 
left'pointing strip down on top of it. Do this for the 
entire rim. 
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To end, bring strip W over strips X and Y and under 
the inceriaetion underneath strip Z (photo Uft up 
strip 4, and fold strip X down to right (photo 10). 
Lift up strip Y, and thread strip 4 under the intersection 
(photo I f). Pull all the strips snug to make sure the 
edge is tight and even. 




The completed sawtooth rim. 



Basket Outer Wall 




Thread each of the scrips down the sides and across 
the bottom. 
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Trim the ends with a craft knife. 





Add strips a£ nccessairy. 



The finished basket with sawtooth rim. 



Basket Feet 





The feet are woven at each corner by threading four 
6 -inch strips through the marked diamonds. With the 
underside of the strips facing up^ thread them from 
the top of the basket down, leaving '/ja inch extending 
above the diamond, To begin, thread strip A under 
diamond No. I from the upper left to the lower right, 
as shown here. 
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Thread strip B tinder diamond No. 2 from the upper 
right to the lower left 




Thread strip C under diamond No.J from the upper left to 
the lower rig^iuamd weave strip C over strip B. Thread strip 
D under diamond No. 4 from the upper right to the lower 
left^and weave strip D under strip A and over strip C 
(photo 4). 




Microdip to hold. 




Fold strip B back on itself^ and thread it under diamond 2. 




Fold scrip D at a right angle. Weave it over scrip B and 
under diamond ,3^as shown here. 



SawcDQth-Rim Easkei wiihi Feet 1 4 1 
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Fold scrip C at a right angle. Bring it oyer strip A, and 
thread it under diamond 4, as shown here. 



n 




Fold smp A back on ics-eff. Bring it oyer strip C, and 
thread it under diamond I, as shown here. 



11 




Thread each of the strips under one more diamond, and 
then trim. 
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Fold it down across the top half of the diamond and 
press it flat 




Release the fold as you thread ihe end under the diamond 
on a diagonal up to the left, as shown in the photos. Work 
split diamonds in each of the remaining 19 diamonds 
around the side. Trim all the ends with a craft knife. 
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Weaving with Birch Bark 



project nine 

Peasant Basket with Handle 



Weaving Level 
begir^ner lo advanced 

Dlmcn^ians 

base of finished basket 4 x 3^4 inches; 
basket height 2V^ inches; height with 
handle 5 inches 

Materials 

26 birch-bark strips, inch x at least 

19 inches: 18 inches of narrow willow 
rod or No. 5 round reed for a rim core 

Preparation 

Rub vegetable oil on each of the strips 
with a small rag. Cut both ends of each of 

20 strips for the basket to a rounded 
point. Cut one end of each of three strips 
for the three^part braid to a rounded 
point. Cut both ends of each of three 
strips for the handle to a rounded point 



T /iis peasiifil hdsk^l with d iuindk v^ry tmflftmm/ hi 

liiLUM. Th: hd^ket h made ^Mth (he sum dhigomiiy 
/dahed kehnKjUfa: nsedjbr (he oval wUh curls 

(ptYffeci -'jji hut ih^ ruu u irhi/bired with u /^kee vfwifJmv or 
reed /o mdke it st ranger Jbr ihr handle (o be The brani 

tifso adds stimglJi to I he rim. Thi^^ hasket can be mdde in many 
di/ferenl sizes and used Jbr colled ing berries and mushrooms or 
vegetables grown in a kilchen garden. 







The finished peasant 
baskEt v¥ich handle, 






All che inner rim strips are pointing to the right. Working 
to the right, bring each strip, in turn, at a right angle and 
thread it under the one layer of the first rinn row. 




The last rim strip being threaded. 




The completed rim. 



Completing the Peasant Basket 




Thread each of the strips in one direccPon down to tho 
middle of the bottom. 



aBTOpuKl^n n^aBL^^ 
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Thread the strips from the opposite direction, and 
overlap the ends on the bottom. 




If you niged to add a strip to inake the double kyer com- 
plete on all the strips, cut a short strip to a rounded 
point and thread it under the intersection where the 
scrip is coo shore PutI ic all the way through, leaving V& 
inch extending beyond the edge. 



EMBELLISHMENT, THE BRAID 

Th^s is a continuous braid that begins and ends in the 
same place. It requires the strips to be worked chree 
times around the basket to fill in all the spaces. 




With the underside up, thread a strip under che top 
diamond marked with an X, Working co the left, fold the 
strip at a right angle and thread it under che next 
diamond. The right sfde of the strip appears on che upper 
part of the braid, and the underside on the lower part 
of the braid. Fold the strip up at a right angle, and thread 
it under the next top diamond. 



2 




Weave the pointed end as far as It needs to go, and trim 
both ends of the added strip with a craft knife. 




This shows the beginning of che second round where the 
scrip goes under the diamond on which che beginning 
end IS lying. Continue this sequence ak che way around 
for three complete rounds. Add strips as necessary. 
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At the end, thread the final end under che beginning end. 




Tho finished bf^id. 



WEAVING THE HANDLE 

If the birch bark for the handle is thicks two handle strips 
wtll be enough, with a third strip for wrapping che handle. 
If the bark is thin^ three handle strips are better, with a 
fourth Lo wrap the handle. 

The lengdi of the handEa from side to side when 
threaded onto the basket is half of the circumference of 
the cop of the basket, or 7 Vi inches. 




Cut the hole for the handle carefully with a knife .The 
horizontal cut is Vi inch wide and is made in the middle 
of the braid between two strips. This is very importantE 





Make the cut qn half of one braid scrip and half of the 
neKt braid strip so that nothing will unravel. 
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Thread the ends of a strip, right side up^ through che holes 
in both sides of the basket from the outside to the inside. 





A third (or fourth) strip will wrap the other two (or three) 
handles together. Thread it from the outside to the inside^ 
putting the short inside end up against the handle. Start 
wrapping to the right with the long end, as shown here. 





Make the handle 7Vi inches long, folding die extra inside 
length up against che underside of the handle. Thread a 
second $tnp through the holes the same way so chat there 
are two strips togecher, as shown here^ (Add a third strip if 
necessary.) Microckp the inside ends against the handle. 




Wrap once around, and then on the second wrap, go 
between the two handle strips (or underneath the upper 
handle strip) for the begin ning of an over/under pattern. 
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Wrap in this over/under paiterr>, which appears oni^ on 
ihe cop, across the entire handle. 





Thread the end from the outside to the inside (photo 
lOJ^and run it under the final inside wrap (photo I I). In 
photo I i , you can also see where a strip has been added 
at the top of the handle. Trim all these ends with a craft 
knife (photo 1 2). 
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For the rim, unweave iwo of the strips and fold the right- 
poindng ^trip down ar a right angle. 




Fold the loft-poirktirig $trtp down at a right angle over the 
first strip. 




Working to the left, unweave the next two strips and 
fold the right-pointing strip at a right angle down over 
the last strip. 




Thread it under the first intersection. 
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Ltd Flange 




Thread the 40 strips for the lid flange as you did for the 
basket flange. The placemen t is higher, because che flange 
extends beyond the edge of the lid tor one diamondn 
matching the height of the ledge on the basket. 

Thread the first 5trip^ underside up, through diamond 
K which is at the edge of the lid^as shown here. 



2 




t 



Go to the right and thread the second strip througih dia- 
mond 2, and weave it under the first strip as shown here. 




Weave the leh-pointing strips under-ont/over-one with 
the right-pointing strips. 




The outer strips are all pointing to the lefi- 




The lid flange rim is turned down at one diamond high as 
seen from the inside. 



nppr :.~i 
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Work this rim the sarri!9 as you did for che rinn on 
the basket. 
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The CDPnpleced flange rim from the inside of the lid. 




Hake sure the lid fits on the basket. The lid rim can be 
adfu$ced by puINng on the ends to make the nm even all 
the way around. 




Thread all the ends to the top edge of the lid, and then 
trim. The ends don't need to be threaded all the way 
across the top. 
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EMBELLISHMENT, 

EYEGLASS CURL 

The diagonal cyri on the of the banker and Nd 
called an '"ej^eglass curl" li is made with two '/t-lnch strips. 



On the basket, thread one end through the full diamond 
ai the top of the flange with the underside of the scrip up. 
Then curl the end around and thread it through the next 
fulf diamond with the underside of the strip facing up. 



Pull the end of the strip snug and flatten the curl. Overlap 
the ends at the beginning, and trim the ends flush. 



Take four lO-inch strips and thread thenn. right side up. 
ch rough the top four diamonds, as shown in photo I. 

Rows 1 , 3, and S of the crown knot are worked in a 
clockwise direction. Rows 2, 4, and 6 are worked in a 
counterclockwise direction. 



Work th€ samie sequence around the end re basket and lid. 



LID KNOB 

The lid knob is a crown knot worked for six rows and 
topped with a p inwheel design The size is graduated 
every two rows by cutting off '/is inch from the outer 
edge of each of the strips. 



Treasure Sok with Lid 1 6 
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Row 2: Work in a. countercJockwise direction. Fold Lirip I 
back on Itself (photo 6), scrip 2 back on itself (photo 7), 
strip 3 back or itself (photo fl). and strip 4 back on itself^ 
threading it through the loop formed b/ strip I (phoio 9). 
The right side of the strips shows on this row (photo 1 0). 



Trga^ure &QX wich Lid I 
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EMBELLISHMENT, PINWHEEL 

The pinwheel a Goncinuoas pattern worktd with the 
same strip. 




I 

Fold one of the strips up at a right angle and press it flat. 







4 

Fold it in on cop of the crown knot and again press it flat 




3 




Thread the end under the adjacent weaver on the 
crown knot. 



With the same strip, repeat this sequence two more times. 

In order to thread the strip throu^ the last strip on 
the crown knot, the first fold has to be cut. 

Cut the fold with a craft knife on the outer edge 
(photo 4). Release the fold, creating a flap [photo S). 
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Thread the firaJ end under the cut flap^ 




Trim all the strips on the outside edges of the crown knoL 




Four related basket projects. 
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Weaving with Birch Bark 



project eleven 

Cube 



Weaving Level 
beginner co advanced 

Dimensions 
I -inch cube 

Materials 

two birch-bark scrips. -aach Ve inch 
X 1 6 inches For the cgbe 

Preparation 

Cut one end of each strip to a 
rounded point. 



T he cube is irudtiioual in Russia and very oid. 

Jn/mdogists /^iivY pntnd cubes iu medievaf siies in 
Suragomd. The f}easauts used them as nitfles tmd, 
zidieu made very large, as haJis. The peusauts iit liicmun lufhiges 
used ia phiy Ikdl %i:Jih cubes setvn u-dh rags tft make them sirtaiger 
l7te pnished cube cau be made init^ a radie. 

lu Ihegaifery, fhe ceyder phvio oti page 2iCkaha shrews hww 
birch-bark cubes can be used as rafiJes zvifh zivodeu hayidks. 



Traditional bFrch-hark 
ncde. showing detail of 
handle, and birch-bark 
cubes in various sizes. 
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WEAVING THE CUBE 




The cube is made with two strips of birch bark ihai: arc 
Va inch x 16 inches. With the underside up, fold each of 
the two strips in the middle at a 90-degree angle. 



Place che right strip over the left strip so that it resem- 
bles an M. 





Fold the right end around the back co the left. 




A iTtarks the ftric corner and B marks the second corner. 





Turn the strip over so that the right side is showing. 



Weave the right corner (A) first by bringing the right 
strip under the next one to the left Each time you weave, 
you will he forming a corner keeping all the strips tight. 



!HO: :iibii^ i^sTopf:K‘ ;:vi np 
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Hold the three strips j^ouVe just woven firmly in place 
with your right hand. 




Make the same moves two more times, weaving first 
from the right and then from the left. Weave the right 
strip under one, and the left strip over one, under one. 
You will have created four sides of the cube at this point. 





Flip the cube over from boitom to top, as shown here. 
There are two sets of strips, one set pointing to the 
right and one set to the left. Number them I to 4 from 
right to lefo 

Ctose the cube by threading the ends of che strips 
through the beginning part of the cube. These strips 
will make a complete second layer for the cube. For the 
best tension, use each of the weavers one move at a 
time, rather than threading one weaver at a time around 
the cube. 



Make sure there are no hoies between the strips. Weave 
the left corner (B) next by bringing the left strip over the 
next strip (photo 8) and under the following one (photo 9). 
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Plill the strip snug. 




Bring strip 2 over the beginning fold on the right, and 
thread It under the next intersection. 




Continue to thread each of the strips in turn through the 
intersecljons of the cube, under all the lajfers, until you 
create a complete second layer. 




Trim che ends. 




The finfshed cube. 
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WEAVING THE 
TRIANGULAR BEAD 

For the triangular bead, use orte strip of birch bark 
that rs V 2 inch x 7Vi inches. To form the bead, the strip 
is tied in a knot. 



1 




Hoid the underside of the strip facing up with the 
poSrtted end to the lefc 




With the loop facing down, bring the short end down 
through the loop. Make sure you keep the underside up 
on the end you just pul!ed through, as shown here. This is 
very important. 



3 











PuFI the knot snug (photos 3 and pinch It with 

your right hand to form a triangular shape (photo 5). 
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Make sure you cum the end you just pulled through so 
chat the right side is ^acing outrThis is very mporcant. 




Pull the krbot ^nug. 




& 

Form the four-sided bead wtth your fingers. 




Trim the short end- 





The other side of the bead. Notice that one end has the 
right side facing out and die other end has the underside 
facing out- 
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Pull the strip snug, and then trim off the end ^ith scissors 
hush with the edge. And you’re done. 




Wrap che long end around the bead for five sides. 

The finished triangular bead {shown left) and the fmished 
tour-sided bead (shown right). 



Hiread the pointed end through the sixth side. 
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Row 2r Wrtb each kfi-hand-corner strip oi> each of the 
four sides, weave under one, over one, under one. 




Row 3; With each left-hand -corner strip on each of the 
four sides, wea^e over one, under one, over one. 



Offset-Cube Upper Corners 




Weave a corner with the two strips above the third row 
by bringing strip A over strip B. Weave each of the other 
three corners the same way. 




Turn the cube to the left so that the nesct surface to the 
right is facing you.There are two strips facing each 
other — strip B from the left and the rovv 3 strip on the 
right. Cut the right strip so that it lies in the middle of 
the over-weave^ as shown here. 



aaLurih-^HHbifi 
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Thread strip E on top of the cutoff strip. 




On the top of the cube,, weave the first strip fnorn the 
right under the next strip [photo 6) and over the fol- 
lowing strip (photo 7). 






Work the other three corners the saine way, At this 
point, you can fill the cube wiih beans or rice if desired. Cue the right scrip off in the middle of the over-weave. 
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Ltny the itrip fr*in chq left on top of the cutoff scrip 
{photo snd then thread it under ore nrore intersec- 
tion (photo 10). 







Weave the next strip from the ri^t over, unden over, and 
cut it on top of the last over-weave, as shown hero- 
Thread it und^r one more intersecEion, 




Do the same with the last four strips. PuH all chc strips 
snug, so there are no holes between them. Cut off all the 
strips at this point (photo 14). 



i^^mwinuHHbiw aBTopcKH.: npasoM 
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Weaving with Birch Bark 



project fourteen 

Symmetrical Shoes 



Weaving Level 
?»dvarice<J 

Dimensions 

base S X 2 inches; height 2 inches 



S yBimelrkiil iik^ these ZiL-ere mtuk as long ago as 
the sixieeitth eeitiury /w ^wrlkwesi Rimid. They are ihe 
tnulilhnaf style mostly Jbr 'nvmen u-ho used to -iSiear 
them for Jimu duties such as feeding the cattle or milking t/ie cau\ 
Peasants also -laore these shoes when mouang hay or harvesfing 



Materia fs 

24 birch -bark strips, '/z inch x at least 
19 inches 

Preparation 

Rub vegetable oil on each of the strips 
with a small rag. Cut both ends of each of 
the strips to a rounded point. 



berries and mushwoms iu the forest. Today many customers leant 
weavers to create these shoes for them Ifeeaase they remember 
seeing their parents or grandparents wear them. There are also 
requests to ideate tiny versions for smatt traditional ctoth dolls. 



Todaj^K in V^eiikiy 
hJovgorod. this type 
of shoe is popular as a 
souvenir. Howeven rrian)^ 
people order these shoes from ^ 

the masters not only In miniature 
but also iTi a wearable size. The [Russian 
people take piide in the old handwork tech- 
niques that preserve traditional forms and 
methods, not allowing them to bscome a 
chin| of the past but finding for them a place 
if! contemporary irdusCriaS sode^. 









WEAVING SYMMETRICAL SHOES 
Shoe Base 

These irstructions are for weaving the left shpe. If you wane 
to weave the right shoe, look at the pictures in a mirror to 
transpose the shaping. 




Toe of Shoe 







To form the toe on the left shoe.fofd the two corner strips 
diagOftail)f down across the center of the comer diamond. 



for the left shoe^ weave a 4 ^ 4 basa, starting with the 
horizontal strip over the vertical strip in the lower left 
comer Weave with the right side of the strips feeing up. 
Secure the corners with microdips. 






for the right shoe* weave a 4 X 4 base^ starting with 
the vertical strip over the horizontal strip fn the lower 
left corner. 




The left strip is over the right, and the corner is at 
a diagonal. 









IBS 







Weave the three strips from each side into a 
4x4 square identical to the first base. This is the sole, 
or ufidersid^, of the shoe. 





Mark the left comer between strips A and B on the left 
(photo 4) and strips A and B on th* right (photo 5). 





To form the left comer, weave strip A over strip B and 
under strip C (photo 6 J. Weave strip D under strip B and 
over strip C (photo 7). 



■ "Ti^r-rar^ ^ aSTPr jKT M HpaBOM 
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To form iho corner on |he righi side of ihe too, weave 
strip A under strip B and over strip C (photo &). Weave 
strip D over ^crip B and under strip C (photo 9). Secure 
the corner with a microclip (phoco % 



10 




Weave all the strips coming from the corners on the left 
and the right into the middle of the sole. 



U 




Pull all the strips tight and secure with a microclip- 
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Take strips J and ^ [photo 1 5) from the top of the shoe 
Ofi the right, and weavie them, irt turn, as far as they will 
go On che Underside (photo 16). 




Place another Jtrip, underside facing out, across the front 
of the crossed strips. 



19 




firing the right scrip over the new strip, and thread ic 
under the first intersection on the right^ 




Turn the shoe over so that the top is up again. You will he 
working with the two strips that are crossed and held 
with the mierticiip. 
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Weave the left end of the new strip to the Feft as far 
underneath as it wiH go. 




Weaw the rFght end oi' the nev^ strip to che right 
(photo 23) as far underneath as it will go (photo H). 



" ^BTOf Rjar.OM 
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Heel of Shoe 




On che underside of the shoe, mark t^te heel corners 
between strips A grid B on ihe left (photo I) and scrips A 
and B on the right (photo 2). 





Weave the right comer by taking strip A under strip E 
and over strip C.Take strip D over strip B and under 
strip C (photo J).This makes a four-diatinond configura- 
tions secure this with a mrcroclip (photo 4). 



.... nrac“‘ 
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Weave the left comer the same way: Weave strsp A under 
scrip B (phoco 5) and then over strip C (photo 6). Take 
scrip D over strip B and under scrip C (phoco 6), and 
secure the four-diamond configuration wicfi a microclip. 







Weave the sides and the heel three diamonds high. 
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On the left side, bring the right strip over the inner rim onfy. 




In the front of che shoe again, take an additional strip, and 
weave it over the right-angled strip and under ihe left- 
angled strip, centering it so there are equal lengths on 
each side. The two strips to the left and cha two strips to 
the right of the crossed front strips will be woven over 
this strip just like with the plain -weave rini. 





On the left side, bring the left strip over the outer rim, 
and then thread it under the next intersection. 



' V-rin 3aiH^ ^t^HHblLn - 
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On the right side, bring the ieft strip over the outer rim, 
and then ihiread it under the next incerseccion. 




Rim of Shoe 




On the right side, bring the right strip over the inner 
rim only. 




The next strip to the right is pointing up to the left. Fold 
this strip at a right angle over the added strip. and thread 
it under the next intersection. 
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Unweave the next two strips to the right, and fold the 
left- pointing strip down at a right angle. Thread it under 
the next intersection. 




Continue working to the right, unweaving the next two 
strips, and then folding each left-pointing strip down at a 
right angle and threading it under the next intersection. 
Work the rim this wa^ arcund to the added strip on the 
other side, as shown here. 




Lift up the added strip, and fold che right-pointfng strip 
from the inside at a right angle. 




Bring the added strip over the folded strip^and thread it 
under the next Intersection. 
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The finished rim. 







Working back to ihe left, fold each of the inside strips ai 
a righ& angle and chr^ad ihem under only one \^y^r of the 
top diamond, as shown here. 





Thread each of the end^ to completely cover the shoe 
wich a second layer. 

To weave the rJ^ht shoe, look at the ptccures in a 
mirror to transpose the shaping. 




The last rim strip on the right side. 
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Weaving with Birch Bark 



project fifteen 

Fitted (Asymmetrical) Shoes 



Weaving Level 
advanced 

Dimensions 

base 5'/4 X 2 inches; height 2 inches 

Materials 

2^ birch-bark strips, Vi inch x at 
least 19 inches 



T ime Jit kd (tmmmdrictd) fmmy 

with the synimetnail birch -hark ikoe^fnym Projed 
! 4. The dif fere fifes are ifi the mitiaf tayout a?id 
uhere the earners are famed far the toe. The teehniques: for the 
res I {f the shoes are almost the same. 




Preparation 

Rub vegetable oil on each of Ehe strips 
with a smalE rag. Cut both ends of each oF 
the strips to a rounded point. 



Finished p^ir of left ard right asymmEtrical 
'Titced"' binch-bark shoes 
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WEAVING FITTED SHOES 

Fitted-Shoe Base Toe of Fitted Shoe 




for the left 5 hoe, weave a 3 x S base, startmg with the 
horiiontal strip over the verticril strip in the lower left 
corner.Weave wiih the right side of the strips ftdng gp. 
Secure the corner with microdips. In this photo, the a-wl 
points ID the curning point for the left toe, the upper 
right corner of the base. 





The base weaving for the right shoe is the same. The awF 
points to the turning point for the right toe, the upper 
left corner of the base. 




To form the toe on the left shoe^ take the microdip off of 
the upper right corner {photo I), and fold the two 
corner strips diagonall)^ down across the center of the 
corner diamond (photo 2). 
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irtterwe^ve the three strips from- the right with the five 
strips from the Seft so that you have a rectangular base 
identical to the first base. 




saLii- ;'Masuf 
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Weave sxrip D over ^Erip B and under strip C,This fornns 
a four-diamonid configy ration, Micnodip the comer. 




To form ihe lefc corner^ weave strip A under strip B asid 

over strip C. 




To form the right comer, weave strip A over strip B and 
under strip C 
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W&avft jcrip D under strip B and over strip C to form a 
four-diamond cotifiguradotir Microclip the corner. 




Weave the ends from each of the Corners (photo 13) as 
far as they will go into the center of the underside 
(photo 14), 




Pull them all eight and secure with a micnoclip. 




Turn the shoe over so that the top of the shoe is facing 
up, The strips are numbered I through S. 




Weave them, in numerical order, as far as they will go on 
che underside, Puil them all snug. Secure wich a nnicrodip. 
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With the top of the shoe up,t^ike the two center strips 
and cross the righc scrip over the left. Sacune with a 
microdip. 




Take an additional strip and center it in front of the 
crossed strips, wnder^ide facing ouc 





Bring the strip that is pointing up to the left over the 
added strip and under the first intersection. 
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Weaving with Birch Bark 



project sixteen 

Canister 



WGaving Level 

advanced 

Dimensmns 

base dianneter S inches; height 7 inches 

Material 

* Birch-bark cyJirder^at Jeast I rrim chick. 

* Sheet of binch baiit, die same width as 
the cylinder plus a &'inch overlap. It is 

1 9 TO 20 inches for ihis particular panern 

* Three strips of birch bark for the 
verdcaf elements on the cylinder 
each approscinnately 7 X 2‘/i inches. 

^ Birch bark rim strips: upper rim, I x 
22 mches; lower rim, 2'/f x 22 inches. 

* Ur split spruce root, 3 mmi thick x 
1 1 Vi feet long. 

* Bottom and lid, any conifer wood: pine, 
cedar, spruce. The diameter of the 
bottom and fid should be a little wider 
than the diameteir of the cylinderThe 
thickness of the wood for the bottom is 
i cm and for the tid is 2 cm. 

■ Handle — willow^bfrd cherry^or moun- 
tain ash twigfc 18 CO 20 mm thick x 
I I to 12 inches long. We have used 
willow successfully; Russian peasants 
mostly used bird cherry. 

* Handle wedge (the same wood as the 
handle), 2 'A inches x I inch- 



S oHd-shef^i hitrh-biuii ntHisfen (aifkii tLie,Hiy Atiw befn 

iR the idfy of Novgorod ui feast sifh'e the fetifh ren- 
/wn'. PeasiUita Jtsed them to keep Bidf\\ soar rreaifK and 
homy fresh, ff kter ti?id salt raafmffer were stored in them as 
well. The.'ie ran isle rs have been regarded as the highe.itjbrm of 
bm'h-bark enifh. Creating the i radii ionaf eanister unlh a snigle 
.sheet hiside the tylimier is a e/hdlenge^ hat aferyefn have learned 
Id shape the ly fin der properly, yon ma y mnsider yo arse!/ a ma.iter 
ha.skei maker. The diameter tf the ry finder is dependent on the 
tree from which it is harvested, so the fneasnrement can vary. 

The insfradions here a re for a cylinder t} inches in diameter. 




Two views of tbo finished 
binch-bark canister 
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WEAVING THE CANISTER 




The inside of the canister is a seamless cylinder of biixh 
bark. The outside of the canister is covered with a rec- 
tangular piece of birch bark 6 inches longer than the 
circumference of the inside cylinder. 




Three rectangles decorate the outside of the canister 
One is functional and two are decorative, Thejf measure 
approximately 2*/i ^ 7 inches. One of the reccangjles 
covers the overlap on the outside {photo 2 ). 



3 




The other two rectangles are added to the outside^each 
one-third of the way around, to make a symmetrical 
design (photo 3), 
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Make a nvark approximatety 2 '/a inches in from the left 
end of ihe collar (photo 7). Make the marks on both side 
edges o^ the overlapping strips of the collar {photo 7). 
The first mark is hr the "tongue"' on the (tmderlapped) 
end of the strip, and the second mark ts for the triangular 
hole on the (overlapped) end of Ehe strip. 

The mark on Ehe right end is the base of the trian- 
gular hole. Using the overlap mark on the right end of 
the colfar (photo 7), make two marks with the point of 
an awl I cm in from each side on both (photo 8). Draw a 
line between these marks for the base of the triangle. 







Notei The meesurements m parentheses thot foihw ere fer 
(he tep cofJeir, If (/lere fs oofy ene measufement, f( applies to 
both co^/nrs. 

For the tip of the triangle, measure 5 crn (4 cm) 
to the left from Ehe base of the triangle (photo 9) and 
make a mark in the middle at 2.S cm (2 cm) (photo 10). 
Draw lines between each of these marks to delineaEe 
the triangle (photo 10). 
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Then cut them out wich a craft knife (photon 1 5- IS). To 
keep from cutting too far, cut from the point of the triangle 
to within 5 mm of the base of the triangle, and then cut 
from the base back (photos 17-18). Do this with each of 
the edges. Do the same with the side triangles (photo 16). 






The tongue goes on top of the collar and fits into 
the triangular hole (photo 19), Photo 20 shows the 
compfeted dovetail. 
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To put the collar onto i±e cylinder, put ihem into hot 
(not boiling) water for only a few seconds. 



22 




Fold the cylinder into a kidney-bean shape so that the 
collar can be slipped over it and forjin a tight seat. 




Form the cylinder into a round shape again. Here is che 
bottom collar in place. 




After both of the collars are in place, trim the edges of 
the cylinder with a craft knife to make the edge even. 

You can place the dovetails over one another, on 
different sides, or in different directions. 
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The botLom of the c/lincfer is made fram fir. k measures 
the diameter of the cj^linder plus 2 to 4 mm. The thick- 
of the bottom should be approximately I cm. Make 
the base fit by cutting off the edge ^ith a knife (photo 
26) and then sanding the edges smooch. Sand the botcom 
rim of the wooden base so that it will slip into the cylinder 
wkhout damaging it. 





Oil the inside of the cylinder from the halfway poiui 
down to the bottom to make it easier to slip the base 
into place. 
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Slip the base in at a 30-de|ree angle (photos 3 I and 32), 
and hammer it down flat wich che handle of a hammer 
(photo 3 3). The base should be withm approximateiy Vb 
inch from the bottom edge of the cylinder (photo 34). 



aBTopcK ::vi npaBQM 
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Thread the root into the hole from the outside to the 
insidEn puliing it through urtil there is a I to 2-crrt tail on 
the outside. 



Make the next hole to the right 3 mm down. 




To make the pj^ramid design, make each successive hole 3 
mm down from the last hole until there are five holes 
down. The design from there will be four holes up and 
four holes down. 




Thread the spruce root from the outside to the mside 
and pull tight. 



] I 




Keep working four holes down and four holes up for the 
entire rim. 
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To add another ^o□t^cut off the old end in-iide. 




The new root goes in the same hole, so make the hole 
wider with your awi. 




Keep yoor lefc ihumb on the lasc stitch to keep che old 
root from pulling out when you cake the awl ouc^and 
insert the new root in the hole from the outside co the 
inside. Leave a I to 2-cm tail on the new cool 




Resume sewing ihe next stitch with the new cool 
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MAKINGTHE CANISTER LID 

Carve ihe lid and taper the edge so chat it will go mto 
the canister. Vladimir doesn’t sand the lid. He likes to 
leave the knife marks. 




Drill two IZ-mm holes 2'/l inches apart ir the top to 
accommodate the erds of the handle. 



Making the Lid Handle 

Carve the handle frorn thick, willow, The length between 
the two cuts Oh each end that go into the lid is approxi- 
mately 7*/2 inches. Carve the two cuts on each end that 
go into the lid a little wider than the diameter of the 12- 
mm holes. Boil it in water for two to three hours. Bend 
and form the handle around a bottle or similar object. 
Tie the ends on the form and let it dry for severe! days. 
When dry, carve with the knife around the ends of the 
handle to make them little smalter but just enough to 
put the ends of the handle through the holes in the lid 
so they fht very tighc 




Make a mark on the inside edges of the handle under the 
I id. This is for the notches into which the wedge goes. 



2 




Carve the notch 5 mm wide and 3 to 4 mm deep. 
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fVeaving with Birch Bark 



project seventeen 

Stamped, Sewn Rim 
with Embellishments 



Weaving Level 
inter'iTiediate to advanced 

Dimensioni 

diameter 4'/i inches; height Wi inches 
Rim Materials 

outside rim, I inch wide x I mm chick 
binch-bark strip che circumference of the 
basket plus a 2-inch overlap; inside rim, 
inch wide x \ mm thick birch -bark 
strip the circumference of che basket plus 

1 !/2 inches for the overlap' meiaf stamp 
(leather-embossing tools work well): 

61/2 to 8 feec of whole spruce noots^ 

2 to 3 mm wide 



T fm biss/id hdi be^m emtted with Just OBe purpose; !o 
shoiV wkiU kmd of Ircnhiiouai decorations can be 
mtide. fYH biri-h~bark baskds and lo dejnomirate how to 
make a smjn rim. The baskd h diiigimally plaited Jwni a 
tax !0 hiur and is woven didmomis high, tfitb the 
rim ami all of the emheliisbments, it makes a great conversation 
piece Jbr those who wonfd fike to hioio about traditional 
liiissian bifch-bork basketry. 





Preparing the Roots 



MAKING THE STAMPED, 
SEWN RIM 

Stamping 




Stamp the outer I -inch- wide rirti piece with the metal 
stamp lengthwEse along the lower edge to make the 
embossed desigirtr 

Clainp the outer and inincr rims onto che basket. 
First, damp the outer rim on the basket beginning in a 
counterclocJcwjse dire-ction. Ni^Kt, start the inner rim to 
the right of the beginning of the outer rim so that the 
overlap will end right where the inner rim begins. 





Prepare the spruce roots by soaking them in water and 
then Splitting them lengthwise. Start the split with a knife, 
and then continue splitting with your fingers. 
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Scrape off the pith to make the root even and smooth, as 
shown here. 3f necessary, cue off smalt branches and make 
the parts that are too thick or too wide narrower. You 
want to make the root as even and consistent as possible. 

Keep the roots wet while weaving. Every two or 
three stitches, wet your fingers and run them along the 
foot to keep it supple. 
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Stitching the Rim 





Make a hole with ^ur awl 3 to 4 mm down from the top 
edge. This particular design is- a sawtooth configuration. 
Don’t go through the inner rfm overlap at this point. 



Invert the basket into a container of water to wet the 
rim before stitching. 




Begin sewing the rim I */2 inches to the right of the 
outside rim overlap, which is also the fmal edge of the 
inside overlap. 





Run a pointed end of the spruce root into the hole 
(photo 4), and pull it complecely through undl a Ve-inch 
tall shows on che outside (photo 5), 
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Make a hole to the right 2 rr>m down froim the last one 
{photo 6)n and thread ihe root mto the hole from the 
outside. Pull tight on the Inside (photo 7). 



Make each successive hole 2 inm down from the last hole 
until there are five holes altogether. Photo 9 shows the 
fifth hole fronn the Inside, 



in. saiurtHFrHHbifi 
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Push the ro-ots together 50 that the)^ remain totally 
vertical and compressed. 




To add 1 new rootn end the old one inside and trim it 
off flush. 




Add a new root in die same hoie underneath the old 
endn as ihown here. Make the hole bigger with your awl. 
When you remove the awl. be sure to hold the last stitch 
so that it doesn’t pulF out. 




Leave a Vfl-inch tail on the outside, and hold it down to 
the left so that it doesn't pull through, as shown here. 
Continue sewing as usual. 

When you come to the inside rim overlap^ incorpo- 
rate the overlap in the sewing. Make sure the overlap is 
tight at this point, You don't want to have a gap between 
the rim and the body as you do the final stitching. 
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The End and Final Stitch 





lb end, cut off the begfnning root end flush WFth the Out- 
side (photo I). F^ake a hole with your awi sJightIjf below 
the beginning end to avoid pushing the old end through. 
Sew the final stitch, leaving the end inside. Trim the end 
flush with the inside (photo 2). 



Finishing Details 




Tack the outside overlap to finish off the rim. With your 
aw), ™ke a hole Vs inch in from the vertical edge and Vb 
inch up from the hotcom edge. 






Make three stitches through the body up on a diagonal, 
and trim the ends of the root off with a craft knife. 



aBTOpOKf-M nppCChhfl 
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Eyeglass Curls 




The eyeglass-curls design can be made as a single row 
(photo I) or a double row (photo 2). 

Cut a '/i-inch-wide strip in half lengthwise to make 
two !/^-inch strips. Thread it^ underside up, through a dia- 
iTiond that is oriented up to the right (photo I). 

For making eyeglass curls, turn the strip down to the 
right, and thread it up under the next diamond (photo I). 
Always keep the strip underside up during this threading. 
Pull it snug and flatten the loop with your awl. Continue 
around the basket in this manner, threading the final end 
through the first diamond under all the layers. 

To make a counter design ^ thread another !A-inch 
strip through a diamond chat is oriented down to the 
right [photo 2) Turn th^ strip up to the right, and thread 
it down under the next diamond. Work as you did for the 
first row. Trim all ends with a craft knife. 



Twisted Design 

For a twisced design, each of the twists is done with a 
separate strip about 6 inches if '/i inch. 




Thread one strip, right side up, through two diamonds to 
anchor it properly. 

Turn it up under to the left to form a triangle; then 
bring the erdn right side out, down to the right m prepa- 
ration for threading it through two diasneni44p 
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Thread ihe end dowi^ through the next diamond, pulling 
it tight to keep the twist. 




Three-Strand Braid 

This three-strand braid is worked with three strips at 
once. Each of the strips zigzags around Che basket inter- 
secting in a braid fashion.The top half of the braid shows 
the right side of the strips; the lower half of the braid 
shows the underside of the strips. 

Noter You can alter which side appears in specific 
locations changing the side that is up when you insert 
the strip at the beginning. 




Thread the first strip, underside up, through a diamond 
that is oriented up to the righc Leave a '/i-inch end 
extending below the first diamond. 



Thread the end down through a second diamond (phoco 4 ). 
Photo 5 shows a basket with this design. Trim all the ends 
with a craft knife. 
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Bring the long end forward, fold it down at a right angle, 
and then thread it under the diamond that is oriented 
down to the right. Photo 2 also shows folding up die 
same strip at a right angle in preparation for threading it 
under the next diamond that is oriented up to the right. 






Four^Strand Braid 

This four-sirand braid is worked in such a wa^ chat there 
is a diamond in the cei^cer of the braid 




Thread the first strips underside up, under a diamond that 
is oriented up to the righL 

Fold it down at a right angle, and thread right side 
up, through the next diamond. 

Photo I shows folding the same strip up at a right 
angle in preparation for threading it up under the next 
diamond that is oriented up to the right. 




Bring the same strip forward, fold it down at a right angle, 
and thread it under the next diamond that is oriented 
down to the right. 




By folding each strip down over on the top part of the 
braid and up under on the lower part of the braid, the right 
side will be out in the mfddle throughout the entire braid. 




Thread the second strip, underside up, under the next 
diamond to the right of the first one, as shown here. Fold 
and thread this second strip as ^ou did for the first one. 
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Wbr'king to the right, thread the third strip ard the 
fourth strip urder the dianmords in the same way. 




With each of the scrips, in turn, conilnuo foldifug down ac a 
right angle, threading it through the next diamond, and then 
folding n Lip andor at a right angl* and threading through 
the nexc diamond around the entire basket. Thread each of 
the ends under che beginnings, going under all the iayers but 
above the beginning end of the same strip. Trim the ends 
with a crah knife. 

This braid also can bs -wov^n with aa-ch strip separately 



Five-Strand Braid 




Thread the first scrip, underside up, under a diamond that 
is oriented up to the right 
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Fold the strFp down ac a angle, and thread ii, right 
side up, through the ncscc two diamonds. 




With eiich of the five Jtripsjn wrn. continue the 
sequence established by the first strip around the ertire 
basket. Thread each of the ends under the beginnings, 
going under all the layers- Trim the ends with a craft knife. 
This braid also can he woven with each strip separately. 








Fold the strip up at a right angle, and thread it, underside 
up. through the next two diamonds. 




Thread strips 2. 3,4. and 5., underside up, through the 
next four diamonds to the rigbc_ 




Here is the finished triangle design worked on the 
center diamonds of the five-strand braid. This additional 
element is not traditional; it dan give your basket a 
more contemporary look. 
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Weaving with Birch Bark 



project eighteen 

Oval Box with Pegs 



Weaving Level 

intermediate to advanced 

OimenEiDns 

base 4'/i x iVi inches; height inches 
Materials 

1 . birch -bark strips for weaving, 

1 .5 mm thick (one in each length 
indicated below): 

* strip^ 14x2 inches 

* strip, 11x2 inches 

- strip, X 2 inches 

* strip^ 13 X I '/i inches 

* strip^ I2V+ inches x Vs inch 

2, piece of basswood for the lid, 

4 inches x 2Vi inches x inch 
3- piece of basswood for the base, 

4 inches x 2'/j inches x Vl mch 

4. ‘/fe-inch dowel rod for pegs or pegs 
cut from a stundj^ wood, such as birch 

5. 'n^-ijich dowei rod for the lid 

6. I X 4 inch strip of sturdjf leather 

7. 12 inches of waxed 3inen or other 
strong thread 



T A/j kifiil of bar I'an U .mn almosi i/uit 

feopk objetisjroiii hhtfi bark IJ iinjound hi 
nortfi-ivest liifi'siti, i?i Siht^rhi, i?i Sajndimivhifi 
foimlms, amt even hi Jhiskn. It h tnidhionally nhuie vih!i only 
ufoo{fev pegs and aogho.\ ^i'hleh give^ d a speaa! duirni <ind 
beunty. Thei^e boices are cnisloinanly fo^edJbrjyiifL iobm-eo, or 
smaii hems. 

On a persona! note^ were looking for ffrml si indy 
leather fiw the handle on the h'd searching everyTi'here we eoidd 
think of Fhid h we did — In /he Jbrrn of an old boot in the 
middle of the higirum in Herheley, California! It prowd to 
be the per/ert tceighi. 
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WEAVING THE OVAL BOX 




The form for making this basket Is carved oul of basswood 
and is 3^^ inches bng x \Ya inches wide x 4 inches tall. 




Make the pegs by whittling a '/8-inch dowel rod to a 
point and thtn cutting them off ac approximacely inch, 
as shown here. Roll ihe dowel while cutting with a knife, 
holding the end down with ^ur fmgen Make Four pegs W 
inch long for pegging che base. 




Starting halfway on. the long side of the form, wrap the 
1 4- inch-long piece tightly around with the underside of the 
bark out This puts the right side inside, as shown here. 
This piece wraps around the form one and a half times. 





Make three evenly spaced hole^ with your awl aJong the 
edge of the overlap and hammer in the pegs. 
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Butt the second 2-inch- wide piece up against the edge of 
the first piece, except this time wkh the right side out. 
(From this point On^the rest of die pieces will have the 
right Slide of the bark facing out.) Hammer in two evenly 
spaced pegs along the edge, as shown in the photo. 




Wrap this piece around tightly, pegging in a zigzag config- 
uration for the entire piece, as shown. 

After the first two rows, the overlap on the addi- 
tional strips is I to 2 inches. 




Cut a zigzag pattern along both edges of the third (the 
2-inch-wide) strip. 





Hammer In two pegs along the butted edge of the zigzag 
piece (photo 1 0) as well as the end of that piece (photo 1 1 ). 




Cut a zigzag pattern along both edges of the fourth (the 
I ’/4-mch-wide) strip. Suit it up against the last strip, and 
secure it with one peg, as shown in the photo. 
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Use a file lo sttiooih off the tips of the pegs on the inside. 




In Order to peg the base, make the holes with your awl first 




Hatf-inch-thick basswood is used for che base and the Peg the base in four places (one on each end and one on 

?4-inch-thick basswood for the lid. Draw an outline of the each side) with !4-inch-long pegs. 

mold on CO a piece of basswood, as shown here. Cut che 

base out 1 '/i mm wider chan the outline and sand the 

edges. Oil the inside of the basket. 




Put the base in at a 30-degree angle, and hammer It down 
with the handle of the hammer. 
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Draw an outlme of the mofd on the second piece of 
basswood, and cut out ihe lid I Vi mm wider than the 
outline. Taper and sand the edges sO that it will fit into 
the basket snugly. 

For che lid handle, cut a piece of sturdy leather 
inch X 4 inches, as shown here. Taper the piece from the 
Ve-inch width at the center to a point at each end so that 
the ends will sirp into the slot easil;K^ 

Make a rectangular slot in the lid Va inch wide x Vs 
inch long. Drill a hole at each end of the slot, and then 
carve out the wood in between with a knife. File the slot 
smooth. Make sure the sloe is big enough ter the two 
ends of the leather to go through, also as shown here. 




The Rnished oval box with pegs, showing the undersrde 
of the lid. 




Slip both ends through the slot making; sure the loop 
extends ?A inch above the top of the lid. On the under- 
side of the lid, put an inch- long piece of ya-inch dowel 
rod, blunt-tipped at both ends, between che two ends of 
cbe leather handle right up against the lid. Wrap several 
times around the ends of the teacher with waxed linen 
thread below the dowel. Tie the ends of the thread to 
hold the dowel in place, as shown in the photo. Cut the 
leather points off to Va inch below the waxed linen. 
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When Craft Becomes Art 



Weaving Materials 
ash splints 
bamboo 
barks 

brass shcecs 
candy wrappers 
cane 

cardboard 

cedar bark 

coconut palm fronds 

computer paper w^th perforated edges 

copper sheets 

elm bark. 

film 

flax leaves 
grocer)^ bags 
juice boxes 
kraft paper 
lauhala 
leather 

magazine pages 
metals, in pliable strips 
newspaper 
oak spifnts 
palm leaves 
paper currency 
plastic strapping tape 
rattan 

reeds, flat and ffat-oval shapes 

hbbonp especially grosgrain 

road maps 

rushes 

swamp ash 

watercolor paper 

w]IIdw bark 

yucca 



Using Materials other than Birch Bark 

l^trdi hijrk, wliilc' IjeeUititViL Hexible, ■\vater proofs itm\ cnduri]]^, is 
not readily Ei^iiitybiu to iiiost baskot uuu\t:Ts. Luckily the piiiitirij;^ 
terhnkpies tbisiid in L^irt II, "Weavitij; Eiiid liia.skotry (gen- 

erri] iliniftiQi^Si), isml ii.sett in tJie tdjThteen projects III. 

"FlaittJtJ I^iiskcti'V PrL>jiH;t.s,” rtm lx: wnrkt%3 .siiccesisfijlly ^vitli orlx.^r 
tiiiditioiiii] or fO]itciTip{H‘i4i-y m ate rials, llcrt* in Piii'l IV "Giilicry o|’ 
f^lciitfd ]^ii-skct-s," you svill fiiid many baskets made !Vom \ arimis 
Hat rtiul Ht:xil>k‘ matciiEiIs: WMit-mdor ami dr^■s^^■ing pajitirs- map>»- 
i'jnc fovcr.s; copper strit>s oi'oihcr iiliEible lEiclal stripsi jda-sLic 
sU'Eijjpiiig Lajjc; tbkkx] ric\vs(?a]jer or kraft paper (made from \ymnl 
tjulp)' (ilm strips: laiiliiila any thorns Iriiimted: hinks such as 
din, ^villow, and cedar; cocoEint palrn-tVoml leiiflct,s; New ZcllIsukI 
flejx lca\L's; -sln'cddcd money or cui^rt-ncy out into ,s[rijj?s; 3'oiid maj.i?^; 
umdy w“rapfx.i'-s laminutcd ;-md cut into strips; Juice boxes; PVC 
iU[iL% idbbtiii: iind iij^lu\M'l^fit liirdlmiird. 

A Few Hints 

Mere Eire some hints icn' mukiiip pbiitet! liEiskcLs iike ihose shown 
in tficse puj^es, IVipcj's, siu'li eis i H># wHtcR'oStjr pEij^er eukI mo# 
drinvLii^ pn[K‘i; I'jm be painted with ncrylies ^>[i botli sides. t’liL 
tljeiEi either \^ i til a rotEii'y cutter or ^T;^ ft knife iu m;3ke the sti'ijis 
the rcf|ui red si/.e or I'lm ifiein lln'ouj^li a pasta inacliiaie to Jimke 
i4-incli (o.Te cm) strips. 

Ik'cause ncxv,spaper anti kraft jJEijJcr Eire imt eis sliardy, cry folding 
chciii sevei'iil tiines to inake tlieria more stjjble aiid easier to ^iea\ e. 

Toolltig t’Ujjper, [lie kiiid used (b]' re[iousse, avEiilable tlnuLigJi 
\a]'i(JiLS Eirt-siipply eEiUaitJgs, is tfii]] enongli to lie cut n pjistEi 
niEichine, pjiper t lUCci; or ]x>Cary e utter. The coppia’ neetls to be 
stretched ajid stmigfitened tts iiiEike it sciffejiotigh tor ^vea\'iiig. I'bis 
can he arH'OJJipli.sJied by clainping one end tsf a sti’ip 'm a \ isc aiui 
jxilling witli a j:iair of pliers froaii the otlie]^ end. Mm ing the \^ eavang 
process^ the eopjx']' may, liowevei; heeoEiie ^work-hardened," or stiHi 
and even itritile. If ifiis liapfKMis, you cum lieEii tlie copper ^viifi ;i 
n^reli to anneal ;iml relax it so tliai iteaji agiiin he ^vox en. Heating 
alsrs adtSs inteR*sling color \ Esriations lo ifie ccjpper, xxlilefi can 
hftvime another design dement. 

Note: Photos in the gallery are by Jim Widess, unless otherwise noted. 
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Contemporary Basketry Artists 



Unda Sura 

Lindfi Surj phiits baskets from piiititecJ cold-press 
wEntercolor pEiper. She Yixus in s{>uth lexas. 





Btowft Micti, Linda Sura. 



iRmT S^fy of Linda Sura. 





Forest Edge^ Liriida Sura. 



fled,Wftj(e,orTd &fue. Linda Sura. 
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ffflpd'Ej'erts, Donna Carf^oft. 



Dofina Carlson 



Escfier, Donna Car^s-on. 



l^onr]«i CHt'lsi^ri [.‘Rffitt'K hir<. ]v3]iir!k ctniti^iiiLTs, 

which she t\K-n cmbdlishes wirh natur£i] mii dyed 
poi’CLLpitie f|Ljilk in xbv. iiortlieastcjm \-arive Noi^th 
Ainej’tcan Miemiik style. 



OD^mH>cf. Donna Carlson. 
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Bflsftet, wavers from brown grocery bags, with a fpided 
cclge. Jane Patrick. 




'*ReadA^\ Abaal /J,'" woven from newspaper warn ^■^ds ariid flni^h&cf 
witli bets wa?t, Jane Patrick. 




Hcrnt^mtKfe-ftrp^r BosiffiJ* Jane Patrkk. Handmade paper wai use-d 
to weave thii baskec. 



Tbpe-^rnd-Bnad Bosket, Jane P^trick.Ta make the weavers for this 
bastes, ibe arcisc firs^ Eprinhled parchment paper v^ith rtd and 
blue glitter: then placed white */2-inch cape on cop. She then cut 
the paper aldhg the tape lines for weavers with parchment on 
one side and tape on the other side, with glitter sandwiched ir 
between. 
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Contemporary Basketry Artists 



Teresa Tekulve 

Teresa Tekulve Heels bireli Ijiu'k ereek 
\^{}olI s]HM>ts from jruui'id Iier liomi- in Motuatia to 
ci-eace eohtenLporary-lot.ikin>; baskets using' age-old 
sewing ted mil] lies. 



Carol Hart 

Carol Hart ueave.s bit-adied-arMlHived llamiujrg eaiic 
tbllowinf; tlu- river-cane tradition of the Oicivikee and 
ChiciiTiacha Nati^'e North Antcrioans of the ^^lutlieast. 




Birth wall ba^kcT^ ma<fe from ?Mrc.h barkn cneek <fogwocMi, 
philodendrori sheadi, and imiaclon si news, Teresa Tekulve, 



saini TH^rHHbifi aBT-pcfe: 
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Contemporary Basketry Artists 



F'lo Uopp€ (continued) 





^sc^Zcifij made from Japanese handmadE paps bambdc, and Kyus^u. made with Japanese handmade paper, Flo Hoppe. The 

raffia, Flo Hoppe.The baskec measures 10 inches x 4*/2 Inches basket measures 10 x 4 x lOVn inches. Fh-oio bjf John C. Keys. 

X inch. PhoM by John C. Keys. 



ISO Gallery of Flaiiced Baskets 
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B<jsket witft SfJwliWEl't made with 
watercolor paper, Flo^ Hgppe. 





Treasure box, iTwide wlih waitrcolor pap&r^ Flo Hoppe. 



Lapti, made with watencQlor paper. Flo Hopp^n 



"•• T' 
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Contemporary Basketry Artists 



Jackie Abrams 

Ijackie Ahramji foiitL'm|^n]”L]’y-]oakinj;r [}?isliets 

and liv'es in ihti Northeast, "liias phiiting is an 
iniTedlhly versatile lerlinitjne/’ slie says. Witls bias 
platting^ "I ran weave htiskets ifiai are Sell] pLiiral or 
syinnietrleal^ ^vilfi grarefiil eiir\ es or angular slioul- 
tle r Sh w i 1 1 1 or tio u !e w a ] I W I li 1 e fl e pyt) e r<ll ly 

uses heavy cotton pjiper IjetLULse it is fie>:ibfe^ "Just 
ahoLit anytluiig is possilile," she says. 




Soj/pteroWAsy/Tirnetricof, Jackie Abrams. This asyrtimecrical bas- 
ketry sculpture measures 6 5< N X 8 inchEs. Photo hy|Eff 
Baird. 




ftastfl fJffps, JackiE Abrams. Photo by Jeff &aird. 




filforc Ode. with boublc walls, Jatkie Abrams. Hie basket mEasunes 
4 X II X II inches. Pbotp by Jeff Baird. 
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Uac SMr, Jackie Abrams.T1ie haskec measures 4x0x3 inches. Siscexs, Jackie Abrams. Tlie piece measLires 1 5 inches 

Photo b)f John Dougias. ^ ^ 2 inches high, Photo JefF Baird. 




BJoefcs. Jickic 
At>rams. Photo 
by Jeff Baird. 
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Contemporary Basketry Artists 



Judith Saunders 

Judidi SiisindtT^s urtatcs coiueiiiporary bLiskct.^ ixmi 
iti Vtri^inia. Stiy ex plain s tlie pivotal rtsle tfia( 
two oflier teaiL-lit^r^, and David UiPlant/., 

played in tlie develtjprnent nf lier weEiving. ''1 HigneJ 
up for a flasK with DEi^ id t’Eslletl “Cold ConiMH'tloriis in 
MetEils." I was teaching a jewcli’y class in a vooiu with 
no venlilEitiont and, for liealth reast>n?!, needed altei^- 
natives to soldering. I needed anuthej’ class and 
signed up for Sliereen’s plaited basketiy trIass. I regally 



fiad no idea wlint distinguished plaiting from other 
fbi’iTis of haskotry, I was lucky U) ha^e wt^rlied witli 
l;ior]i Dax'id and Slicrcen <tnij tn sev die [Kt.ssibilicy of 
ovcrla]]j]ing metals and weaving in my wcfrk-'" 

Wfiile Juditli lo\cs the effect ihe c:m adiievc wills 
eujjper, slic linds it easier to work w“itls niorc plSiilde 
materials. Slie Isas most cnjoyt.d jdaiting w itii dillercni 
kinds of pape]^ 




rri3id£ with plaited 
watereolor paper, Judith Saunders. 




and PhaiEd, made with 
pbited w^tercdlor paper, 
Judith Saunders. 




Ofoniflads x Foyr, nnade wich plaited 
wBtercolpr paper Judith Saunden. 



^T- -' ^ r-n nB"r:p.-K^V A 
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Contemporary Basketry Artists 




Kd Rossbach 

Eltl con>tkivi\'<i ffu: t\ixbi-y i>fronTc.']H]i«Ji"ti’y 

ba^iketry by mmy textile arti-sts, became cncinjnfcii 
ivith plaiting' tec]inic|Ues [juring tbc ETc 

tipf>rLH;iiiled tlie (luick wcLi^'ii^g ail'in^ded by leaking, 

the VLiriety ut' m^atericjls lie could uiili/.L\ and llle 
coil tin nous jiliafjes Lliat could l^e a canvas Ebr \\h 
^surface einbelli.sliiiiencs. IdioLOs 12 5 5 7 by 

Kd KoshI>eecIi.. 




Ash spime basket, i^iih stenciled embellishrTients. Ed ftpsEhach. 
The basket measures 6 x 6 x \2 inches- 




Plaiccd-laahala basket. -iHviih. sKnciled embelNstiment, Ecf Rossbach. 
The brisket measurEs 5 X S X fc2 inches. 




Ash spifnt basket, witli painted Image, Ed Rossbach. The 
basket measures 8 X S X 8 inches. 
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Southeast Asia 
and Pacific Islands 

I urn plalttjd haskc^ts train the eEnstern 

Kim Hind Southt^iLst A.ski, tnjni thtM:ot!€!t:Eion nt .SlitT 



\Mdess. Thii.^ Eii’tists ;jrf: iinkno\^ n. 



Layhak basket frorm Samoa. 
From che coHenion of Sher Wdess 



Plaited bamboo basket fromi tbc PhiPipprttes. 
From the collection of Sher VVidess. 



Lfluha^a Iwsket. ongin uncertain. 
From cha collEction of Shar Widas5- 



Rittan pack basket from Borneo. 
From the collection of SherWidess. 



Bamboo plaJced basket from Chma. 
From the coHtcdon of SberWidess. 
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Contemporary Basket?y Artists 



Cass Schorsch 

Midiijraii arti,sL Eiiui birt'li-bark bi^skt'lry CiiSi; 

Srboracli luir vests birt:f] btirk in liice spriaig f(>r her 
cliisses in t}]e Uniteci Stipes and CanLul£i in the vomillii^ 
yeEir. After hi^ri^estitig^ slae tediously pre[>nres stri[>s 
by spiiccing, u-Ei}tingH imd cuctinfr the bark icuo 
strips or n;irrt>wer. 

Self-tatij^lit, Cass aclEipted lier knoiivledpe oi' iilack 
ELsii pi’eparatioEi to that of bireJj baa k. Her ctiEtllenge 
trame iti detenaiininj^ what teclini<]iie to use \^■Lt]l 
bai’k tliat lIicI not need to be wet during the 
^vea\ ing proeess. She consulted Shei'een I^il^lant//s 
books to teach lierself bias-plaitiEig and found tliis 
the most rew-Eirding techni^jue. If ciie bark weis a 
l>it tliLii^ it did not matter beeaiEse bias-[>lELili[ig is 
ilouble-walletl. C'eiss is eo-autho]^ of a ijook on naturEd 
basktits. She lo^x^s the hnislied bEiskets atid theexpe- 
i'ie3it:e of ■^^'eaviEig with birch Inirk. 

Her w'i>rk hris Ihtei CKhibited in si u in ei-oijs juried 
showstand Eip|>cai‘its:i iei birt>ks. Her one-wt>:man sho^v 
was s[ioiisor[.:E.I hy tfu;: lic^ston Ai^ts &■ Crafts Society 
in and lier woi’k is fount] in tiie peritiEineiit 

follectio]! of tlie MichlgaEi State Miiseu]]L 





ABOVE; Potiefro for Sedfewicr, bincfi bark 
and copper, Caas Schorsch. Photo by 
Cass Schorsch. 

LEFT: Cd-fjibcf Krtten, made from birch 
hark and copper, Cass Schorsch. Photo 
by Cass Schorsch. 



- ■^T ^ f ^ar - - aa“r “ oKkT- np- 
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Tu^n-jn^ CorrtCfS. micfe from hineli bark, Cass ScKnrsch. 
PhdtD hy Cass Schors^h. 



Cflt m^de from tinch bark and coppen,Cas& Schorscb. 
Phoco by Cass Schorsch. 





Warm end Hcdrcy, dear And stained birch bark Cass Scliof sch. 
Pbdto by Cass Schorsch. 



Miscellaneous birch^bark ratilcs^Cass 
Schorscb* Pboto by Cass Schorsdi. 
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Contemporary Basketry Artists 



Prasert Sytha 

l.aotian-AmericEtn artist Prasert Sytlia iiiade the two 
rice baskets sbown from diinipster-Jivin^ in wiiich 
lie col leveled Etnd recycled yeiltj^v strappijip tape. 



Two rice baskets, made 
with recycled scr^ppin^ 
cape, using li^m boo baskec 
plaiting techniques, Fr^ert 
Sytha. From tbe collection 
of Sber Widess. 






Lai Sivalay 

The artij^t K?ii Sii'nly tntjved tn the rrnncisco Hay 
.A.rea frt>m I.aos aftei’ the Vietnnni War. I^eli lakes 
ild vantage of c he delta of nearby Stm^kton and his 
I jSiotiaji comrTuinityn wfu-rt^ a plot of tinilier ham boo 
grows diat can be liart'esccd for tnaking rice basket-s. 



Classic bamboo plaited bask^si 
on bamboo stilts decorated wicli 
colored marking pens, Lai Sivalay. 



3aik^ ^'^HHbiLn 



>fvi 
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Contemporary Basketry Artists 



Vladimir Tarish (mntmued) 

Hatties and Halls 

Ttiroug^li the in Ris.ssia, cfiildn-n Iihvl- 

]>layefS wirls rind bnlls. 

were woven .squtire items that tlifleretl only in 
SintietlmoK l)^ILs made In this ta si lion were wrajiped 
in rags for durability. 'Hie rattles ivere freqiuintly 
g3^■en a wooden liandk\ an<i tliey w\-iv tilled witls 
dried l>eans or pt'^s to make noise. 




Dolls 



Rattles, Vladimi r Yaris-h . 




In tile niid-2(>tli <.vntur_v« j>eo|de !>egan making bireh- 
bark dolls and asnniids J-nsi lor fun. ^onie fasliioiK'tl 
them for shows w hi others madi? them foi' child reii. 



Lar|c blrch-bari< rattle witli a 
^arv^d wQQden handle and ^ 
lixiden-bark braid adorned wiih 
yarn frrrigE,Vladirriir Yarifih. 



Falk dolls,Vladimir Yirish. 



U4 Gallery oF Planed Baskeu 
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Baskets auti S/u^alder Biigs 
] id skirts eiikI shoiikIcT wort tli?>tin^LiLs(ifd hy 
llieir LI Eld divL^rHity. 'I'lierL' niEtny lakos/iiir 

("peEtSEinl ]K3UI>t!k'LH.‘|3iEl^r [jlL?sIiOLK IVLtluSUt llELIldlehi") 
iiELtl sc^ cTiil nji di,splHiy ELI tlic No\-j^or(>t[ HCiitt* 

Museum of History A lecture, ^md I'inu Art.^. 

Thi' sficHildcr \n\^s tis^.%Lj ihv in^rries and 

tmishroojjis wi't' iiinde wiih iwv ^voveii or i'o\n: 
^sL3'el|is and voiild he used ns li kEiaf}SEiek^ earried i>ti 
I lie biiok. St;]ite satdiels cmKlc in tlie s(iei]H' of 

a box iiEuI l]Eid Ei SLJ]gle slioiilder slriip. Utlier type?i 
Were mom like [caskets hiu j]Eiiier elikI tiEid eiii opeit 
top; l] se.se satelsels liEid tw ^3 stroi]^, licideii-ljEii'li 
"ro|ie" ] Sandies^ imseli like today's slicippinj^ 



Basket with root-decoratad 
rlm,Vladimir Yartsti. 
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Contemporary Basketry Artists 




Vladimir Tarish (continued) 

Containers 

Varinits rontainers, s;uc:h as .saltcellars., canisters, 
grain and other bottSts, hinged-lid boxes, and roui^d 
storage boxes traditionally Iinve been made wixh 
liireli bark. 




Wbven container, Vlad jnnir^risli. Photo bjf Judy Kramer. 




Douible-cyNrder canister, Vladimir Yarish. Photo hy Judy Kramer. 



One-cyiinder canister. 
VladiiTiiirYarish. 
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Contemporary Basketry Artists 



Vladimir Tarish (coMinmd) 

The RozhoK *7 Musical Instrument 
ht Russiti tcnJay. very few ^hejilicrdi^ Riakcarul ii-se 
thir fctzM [tlic- local No^'^orLVtJijiti name tor tin: 
ztiiikika)^ ;] (raditionfl] win ft niu.sii'nl in^^fri tniciit. Tlie 
rozhok coni^istfi of an alder nr w illow liraneh (twig) 
made inLt^ a liullow cylinder alKuit n co 8 inclu'^ long 
tljat h'cifi two to Hve Koimd liole.s that can hv jilayed 
w ith tlie fingerii to create diiTercnt notes. At one 
end h a bell-slmped “liorn" made nfanaiiy layern of 
wrapped bii'cli-bark with the yellowy inner bark 
facing unt. At lIjc otlier end tfic so-called reed 
wliiefi the inoiitli [>layed in- blowing. 



Shc]ilK-rdJ5: n^iually only knew about two folk 
tunes, one playo<i early morning while taking eow^s 
or -sheep to jiastures or wikkI lands from the eonrt- 
yaj^d and another when d idling tliern fmme at niglit. 
At gat fieri 3igs shepherds from nearby \ i 11 ages jilayctl 
to one another. And ^^lien tiiatam, ifie ro/diok of a 
neighbor eon Id be heiird iiji to two or three miles 
EiwEiy. Another sEiephcrd riiigiit respoiul witli liis own 
tunc, F(>ranotlier esELiitple of tl»c roKliokj. autlior 
V'laditnir Yarisfi i,s sliown lioldingone in Isis photo on 
page 'J77. 




HwaUaff Coft a mu&ieal in&crunnenc,V|4i<liinir^risli. 



-o. aBTopOK^'M npaBQM 
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Tea see, made Victor Vishert from Malaga 
Visbera tn Nofvgorod province. 




Tea-|la4s boldef, 
Vladimir Yarijh. 




A Basket Weaver’s Glossary 
with Russian Terms 

bnUiya RLiss.inii h:atli houi^t!. 

hashmak Aciutlier \vor*i for slMpm (soc 
hdow). Tlie j^liiral is l>ELHfiniEiki. 

bast huicr fib^r of linden f>ark. It was yst'd 
in [iioditr^ al Novgorod as a fiber or tlircad tor 
.stitching pEii’tf^ ofbiiTh tiEti'k or foi' rtmking 
rope or cords. Anoifier word for hu^i materia f 
is motiuiio. liiisL ib also el very good material 
for weaving {"shoes"), j^lieplK^rd's rmd 
tislier men's bag-s h>i sleets, and so forth. 

bereshdLenJk Woven birdi-bark sh€K.^s^ 
will oil I^LissiaEis call lapol tjr Ktupm. I'lie plural 
i.s beresfurlieniki. 

bei'estenethka nL']i\ ed ti’Qin tfie woi d 
berestif C'bircli harlc") and means a birds- bark 
box for stoix? soinetliing — ^liiirtcT, for exani]:ile. 
Tlu^ plm^al is ber^stenechiti. 

cliurback Piece of a Icjgi pai't of el tree trunk. 
The plLii'al Is chtirbachkf. 

gorlatka liottle-sJiaped hasket F]'oeii ifie 
word gorh ("tlsroEit"). Tlse plurLil Is gorlatki 

grabelki Sitiall gEsrdeii rake. 

korob A lELi^ge enough birdi-bark box or 
\Mjoden box for storing soitietliing in a liouse, 
1'fie idiiral is koroba. 

kusLyk (ko^tik) Speoia! we£L\u;ng tool made 
of xvikkI, bone, or forged iron. Tbe j:iLL]r;jl is 
kostyki. 



lapot oven shoes of plant material (birch 
iiark, linden bark, dm bark, and so rurdl). 

'The plural is iapti. 

lopatka SniEili ^^ ooderi trowel to lielp in 
harvesting hire li liark. Tlse f>tural is lopatkf. 

lub Word for botli linden tree bark anti elm 
tree hark. 

liikoshko Peasant housektfeping basket 
%^ithoiLr a handle, basket foi’ collecting uliisIi- 
roorns or berries in tlje forest, for example. 
'I’he [>lural is lukoskki. 

MesaLithlc 'J'he eel Lural period 15^000 years 
ago hetw'een the PEileolitliic and Neolltldc 
d’hc bow and cutting tools were indented 
dLtring this jxa'iod. 

niuohalka Derived from tmeh&hfxnd iiit-?Ln.s 
bast whisk for bathing. (B^mnayui mMimlkii 
means "bast wliisk for b Lulling.'") 

muzhik Russians use die word muzhrk 
(mtiiy/A; Ffiiizjik, or or ''peasant'" to 
signify vtllagei’s and ]U’0]>le wfio live in the 
country as distinct frotn city folk. It docs 
not iiave iIlc pejorative connotatioii it might 
luLii'e In tfie West. 

Neolithic The cultural period beginning 
aroLintl IC^OOO' ES.C'.t. in die Middle East- 
Durlng tills perioih farming was invented 
as were tediiiically advanced stone tools. 

Oblast PriA'ince in Biis>iia- 

Paleolitblc 'The cultural period starling 
7.^t\C3O0 years ago, wtien tfie eaidlest chipped 
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Metric Equivalents 

l^’ij^Lircs arL‘ i'oumJlJ otf to tht iHrfUX^sT mm, 
t>. l i:m, or mm. 



inches 


MtlUtrieters 


Centimeters 


Ml 




o.y 
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% 


to 
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[y 
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44 
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1 
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E> 


1 
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7 
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10 
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17 
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18 
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U) 
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r>H4 
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Indies 


Millimeters 


Centimeters 


■J4 


(> ] 0 


fjl.O 




f>y,5 


[]5.4 


L>^> 


f>«0 
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(yua 




JH 
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yo 
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no 
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yy 
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y4 
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yo 
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y7 
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yw 
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1 


] 


in 
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41 
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V2 
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44 


1 1 18 


] 1 1.8 
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1 2 ] .U 
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Comcrsioii Factors 

] mm = 0 . 0 ?S^^ iiK’li 
] inds - 'I.if-h cm = mni 
a liMH = I J iiichcft - .'JOvlH cm = mm 

I foot = m'^ 

I I [icier = : 3 f> inches - feet 
I _V ill'll = ^ Iwl = indies 
I -'^i:|U£LIV tneter = lO.M st[Luire feet 

A bbre vi atitmjj 

mm[ iiiillimeter, cm’ centimeter, in: mccer 
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CRAFTS 




A BeautifuL Durahlr, Watertight Art Form 

For tliuiiHUiitU «>r ytiarsi. artisans ihe worbi ovt'r have ri^ft>{;nlnec| ihe slrf*ngiii anil rctsilirnce 
of IiiitIi l>ark as a nafliiip iTiatt*rlal and havf? usfifl il to tnake surh diverse objeels as 
canoes, shoes, aitil IiiikI containers. 'JVirtay, Vladintir Yarisli laliggH nt>w insiglil aiui 
contemporai'v concepts Lo ihe veneralilc praciine of hin-h-hai'k basketry. He details how Ui 
harvest this UTii(|ue, rfoicw'able resource without liurmiii|; the tree and how to [ircpaie the 
bark: mitlmes liia oriftinul lechiiirities lor weaving, assembling, rmisiilng. anil emhelltsliing 
baskets, and offers (nojeets for Iradilimial Itussian-slyie baskets, irays. watertiglit lH>ttles, 
aiul other unique decorative olijecls. 




Now Vork f London 
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